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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— —— 


HE Revolution in Spain lags somewhat. The Provisional 
Government has quarrelled with the Juntas or elected Com- 
mittees, who have taken too much power into their hands, abolished 
taxes, dissolved monasteries, pulled down fortresses, and in one 
case, at least, divided private property. S. Olozaga, who has at 
last reached Madrid, and so completed the Triumvirate, has 
therefore persuaded the Supreme Junta of Madrid to dissolve itself, 
other Juntas are following the example, and the agents of the 
central power are regaining authority. ‘The Triumvirate, how- 
ever, are apparently no nearer to the selection of a monarch ; it is 
understood that Ferdinand of Portugal declines the throne; the 
election of a Protestant is declared to be impossible ; and the leaders 
are apparently at a loss for a candidate who shall be Catholic, 
anti-priest, anti-Bourbon, anti-Orleanist, and acceptable to Spain. 
While they deliberate the democratic party is working, and resolu- 
tions in favour of a Federal Republic are coming up from many of 
the cities of Spain. 


The Provisional Government has issued two considerable 
decrees, one dissolving all monasteries established since 1837, and 
another emancipating all children of slaves born after the 17th 
September, 1868. In neither case is any compensation proposed. 
It is argued that both measures should have been left to the 
Cortes, and this may be true of the first; but as to the second, if 
the Government has any rights at all, it has a right to say that a 
crime like child-stealing shall stop. By other decrees of a much 
more questionable kind, all officers, commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned, in the Army have been promoted, Prim even giving him- 
self @ Marshal's baton,—a fatal example; while General Dulce, 
who, it is said, found the funds for the movement, has been 
created a Duke and Captain-General of Cuba. 


It is stated in Rome that the policy of the Ex-Queen is to 
remain in France, and thence stir up a civil war by the cry of the 
Charch in danger. Two provinces have already refused to expel 
the Jesuits, and the people seem by no means unanimous as to the 
effect of religious freedom. Should any party display a reaction- 
ary spirit, the aid of Napoleon in protecting the frontier from 
descents and importations of arms will be most valuable—one rea- 
son among many why the Directory are so anxious not to offend 
the Emperor of the French. It is said that as yet M. Mercier, 
the French Minister in Madrid, confines himself to pressing on the 
election of a King, and has signified that France will be very slow 
to recognize a Republic. The notion of active intervention is, 
however, repudiated by all parties in France. 


A banquet was given on Thursday by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Liverpool to the American Minister, and attended 
by Lord Stanley and Mr. Gladstone, among other guests. Mr. 
J ohnson made a pleasant speech, declaring that the heart of Great 
Britain beat in amity with that of the United States, acknowledg- 
ing the cordiality with which he had been received by the Foreign 
Secretary, and announcing his confident hope that the only dispute 
remaining to be settled,—which dispute he did not name, for fear 





of hurting Mr. Laird,—was advancing “ merrily ” to a settlement. 
Lord Stauley declared that such a settlement would be a full com- | 


pensation for his anxieties in his conspicuous but not always 
enviable position, argued strongly that the true object of foreign 
policy was peace, and considered the European dread of a coming 
war, if not unfounded, at least exaggerated. Every Court dreaded 
a European war. Mr. Gladstone also denounced war, hoped that 
it would in future be prevented by the growth of moral opinion, 
and complimented America cordially on her choice of representa- 
tives in Great Britain. Mr. Laird, though present, endured in 
silence speeches in which the ** settlement of the A/a/ama claims,” 
that is, the payment by the nation of a fine for his speculations, 
was declared by a Tory Foreign Secretary a grand relief from 
anxiety. : 

Lord Stanley referred, with characteristic disgust, on Monday 
at the Liverpool banquet to the amount of party speaking and 
writing with which the country is now deluged,—whereupon Mr. 
Gladstone, gracefully and playfully fitting on the cap, in spite of 
Lord Stanley’s polite protest that it was not intended for his head, 
remarked that he would return good for evil, and assure the 
noble lord, that no one who, like himself, had read his address to 
the electors of King’s Lynn—Lord Stanley merely requested their 
continued support, and said he would take occasion shortly to ex- 
plain his views in person,—would, as yet, apply any portion of the 
censure Lord Stanley had hinted, great or small, to him. No; and 
that is one reason that Lord Stanley, with all his ability, is 
scarcely ever likely to attain Mr. Gladstone's popularity. It is no 
pleasure to him to take the people into confidence and open his 
mind to them. He likes curt, clear, reasoned judgments on pub- 
lic affairs, not full exposition, not expatiation, not sentiment, not 
the play of thought and character round political subjects. He 
is a political condenser, not a political rarifier. He will be 
respected and trusted, but scarcely admired and loved. 





Mr. Gladstone’s speeches have been too numerous this week, 
and too diversified, for us to give any adequate account of their 
substance. At Newton this day week he demolished very ably 
the only counter scheme to his own, the reform of the Irish 
Church recommended by the Commissioners. He pointed out that 
the very essence of that recommendation involves fresh injury to 
Catholic Ireland, for it proposes to divert the tithes now 
at least spent in Catholic counties like Clare and Kerry 
to counties where Protestants are far more numerous, and 
there is, therefore, more pretence for spending on the Protestant 
forms of worship. Such an appropriation, Mr. Gladstone,—bor- 
rowing Mr. Disraeli’s expression,—declared ‘dangerously like an 
act of public plunder.” Ie pointed out that the reason the Com- 
missioners in their report had not made any estimate of the actual 
amount of the proposed savings, and given a scheme for diverting 
them to other portions of the Irish Church, was that they 
shrank from deliberately proposing to transfer £80,000 a year 
from places where it is not wanted at all to places where it is not 
wanted much, in the face of the hard-working, great, poor Church 
of the nation,—the Catholic Church. Their scheme was one of 
which they themselves were ashamed, and they had not the 
courage to put it down in black and white. 


At Ormskirk on Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone answered the chal- 
lenge of his opponents to say whether he thought, or did not 
think, that the English National Church ought likewise to be dis- 
established and disendowed. He said at once it could not be done, 
and ought not to be done. It cannot be done, because if done on 
principles as liberal as those offered to the Irish Establishment,— 
and none less liberal could of course be offered,—the English Church 
would be set up with a property of £80,000,000 or £90,000,000 
uncontrolled by the State,—an imperium in imperio which no states- 
man would venture for a moment to contemplate. It ought not 
to be disestablished because the English Church is rooted ia 
the national history, and her claim on English affection is an 
historical claim ; while even the best members of the Irish Church 
are compelled to entreat Irishmen to forget her past,—to forget 
the time when she endorsed all the horrible penal laws under 
which Catholic Ireland groaned. The Irish Bishops voted for 
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the penal laws in the House of Lords, nay, pressed for them. 
The Irish Church has, therefore no history to which it dare 


appeal. It has been an anti-national Church, is not yet a 


, that Mr. Mowbray has chosen his side clearly and decidedly on 
| the great questions of the day, ‘‘ that he is one on whom we may 


rely to uphold the distinctively Christian character of our Uni- 


national Church, and will find its best claim to men’s regard in | versity, and wha is beyond guspicion of giving even a tacit assent 


giving up the pretence at once. 

Mr. Roebuck is determined not to be elected, and we think he 
is right, though he would do more wisely to retire from the contest 
altogether, than to parade his old sins and his present shamelessness 
before his astonished constituents. On Tuesday he avowed afresh 
his wish to see the United States divided, which would have been 
effected, he said, by acknowledging the South as hastily as the 
United States acknowledged Hungary in 1849, and so, as Mr. 
Roebuck says, breaking up the blockade;—though how it 
would have effected this Mr. Roebuck is not good enough to 
explain. Mr. Roebuck thinks that the independence of the Slave 
States and of the new Slave Republic would have been an excellent 
thing, especially for the slaves themselves, though, as he undoubtedly 
assures us, he detests slavery;—and then he goes on to quote 
Lord Palmerston’s private approbation of his view as explained at 
Sheffield during the war. Lord Palmerston greeted him, he says, 
on a visit made to Cambridge House just after that speech, with 
*‘ Roebuck, Roebuck! what a devilish good speech you made in 
Sheffield . . . . why, I am entirely of your opinion, only I dare 
not officially say so.” As for its goodness, we cannot see it— 
devilish perhaps it was. But did Lord Palmerston ever say any- 
thing of the kind? Mr. Roebuck certainly thinks so, and it is 
like Lord Palmerston. But since Mr. Roebuck’s delivery of a 
purely imaginary message from Napoleon III. to the House of 
Commons, we have ceased to hold his evidence as to matters of 


fact of much worth. 


Mr. Purchas, the Ritualist minister of St. James’s Chapel, 
Brighton, who has been inhibited by his bishop,—the Bishop of 
Chichester,—from preaching, and who persists in doing so, main- 
taining that he is in the position of an incumbent, and not amenable 
to the Church Discipline Act,—has been caricatured in Punch as a 
boy threatened by his master (the Bishop) with a birch rod made 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles, and told that he may set the Church 
on fire if he goes on like this, to which Master Purchas replies, 
% Just what I would like to do,—there.” The Pall Mall says that 
the likeness is very good, hair and all,—(the hair is plastered 
puritanically down on Master Purchas’s head in a fashion hardly 
sacerdotal, and certainly not ornamental, or in keeping with the 
gorgeous chasuble). If so, Master Purchas does not look like 
a vessel of grace, or at least like only a very earthen one, of 
infinitesimally small content. But we are not quite sure that the 
man has been fairly treated, after all. When a cry against any 
set is so far the rage as to get into Punch, it is very seldom that 
Englishmen will be fair. Mr. Purchas asserts that some of the 
alleged Romanizing practices for which he was inhibited were 
mere accidents due to a sudden and severe indisposition, and which 
never happened but once ; and he asked for a personal interview 
with the Bishop to ‘“ explain” his case, which was not granted 
him. We have no weakness for Ritualism, but the tone of the 
public towards it is getting rather bullying and brutal. 


A sign of the same kind is the cool request to Mr. Bright, 
made by some of his Birmingham constituents, that he would use 
his influence for *‘ the expulsion of the Jesuits from England,” to 
which, of course, Mr. Bright saysno. We will not go so far as to 
say that in certain countries,—possibly Spain may now be one of 
them,—where the Jesuits have acquired an immense organization 
which the ignorance and superstition of the country renders 
formidable, such a measure might not be under certain circum- 
stances justifiable, as the only possible mode of sapping an influ- 
ence fostered by the grant of special privileges which it should 
never have had. But to fulminate special laws against the 
Jesuits in England would be the silliest cowardice, weakness, 
and injustice. If our general legislation does not protect us fully 
against any class of intriguers whatever, let us strengthen it. 
But if it does, the Jesuits have as much right as any other 
religious body to any influence they can legally obtain. If, though 
not illegal, their methods are immoral, let us bring public opinion 
to bear on them, as on other like cases. There is something simply 
despicable in these howls against specially unpopular religious 


naines. 


Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Mowbray are now fairly in the 
field as rival candidates for the vacant seat in the University of 


Oxford. 
promises for him as regards Church questions. 


Mr. Mowbray’s committee are very specific in their 
They intimate 


| to the separation of Church and State in any part of the United 
Kingdom.” Sir Roundell Palmer’s committee, on the 
g : , e other hand 
rely simply on the great reputation of the man, and do not seek 
to pledge him in any way either against or for Mr. Gladstone's 
policy on Ireland,—on which he still holds, we suppose, the 
| intermediate view already expressed by him in favour of 
disestablishment, but against disendowment,—or against or for 
Mr. Coleridge's policy in relation to the University Test Bill, 
He will be returned, if at all, in perfect freedom to pursue 
his own course as he thinks right,—though not, we fear, without 
being necessarily, however unconsciously, biassed by the prepos- 
sessions of such a constituency. There is scarcely room for choice 
between the men, though there may be between their views. Mr, 
Mowbray is highly respectable. Sir Roundell Palmer's singular 
disinterestedness, nobility, and urbanity amount toa sort of moral 
genius, and his intellect is large, plastic, lucid, marked by what 
Mr. Arnold calls ‘‘ distinction.” 








We have regretted the loss the Conservative party will saffer in 
the singular impartiality, and the calm, clear, sagacious judgment 
of Sir William Heathcote. We cannot help regretting also their 
loss of one of the most honest, clever, and sagacious of their party 
leaders in General Peel, who is retiring from Parliamentary life. 
In him the Conservatives lose a type,—the type of the good- 
humoured, pugnacious, sharp-witted, old port-wine Tory, an 
excellent debater, more jocose than humorous, though not without 
humour, not at all inclined either to disguise or to be ashamed of 
old-fashioned prejudices, and yet clear-headed and businesslike 
in administration. He never assented, we believe, to his brother's 
policy in the emancipation of the Catholics, and very possibly 
thinks it a blunder to this day. He was one of the few to be per- 
fectly impenetrable to Mr. Disraeli’s educating genius with regard 
to Reform, and as he would soon have needed more education on 
the Irish Church question, it is well perhaps that he should close a 
not inglorious political career. 








One of the best points mooted in the very many election 
addresses with which, as Lord Stanley complained, the country is 
now fed to repletion, is Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre’s remark to the 
electors at Reading that if Mr. Disraeli were to obtain a real 
Ministerial majority,—a hypothesis of the wildest nature, no 
doubt, but still highly practical as an element of consideration for 
electors in doubt as to their vote,—we could have no guidance at 
all as to what he would do in the future from what he has done, 
with only a minority at his back, in the past. As Mr. Lefevre 
points out, Mr. Disraeli is entirely unpledged as to positive 
policy, one of the advantages he derives from the difficulty the 
country feels in contemplating the alternative of his success. All 
we know is that he will not disestablish the Irish Church. What 
he would do, either in Ireland or England, we do not know, and 
can hardly conjecture. Mr. Disraeli no longer under the pres- 
sure of a hostile majority, would bea new man. Possibly he would 
burst like a shell among his admirers. Possibly he would go up 
like a sky-rocket and come down like the stick. All that we 
know of what he would do in circumstances so novel is that we 
know nothing. It would be so interesting to know that one 
almost desires to experience the contingency,—fatal as it would 
be for the country. If we could only try him, as Habnemann 
tried his poisons, in homeopathic doses, it would be a sore intel- 
lectual temptation. 


The monotony of county contests is to have a great exception. Mr. 
Freeman, the historian, has undertaken to contest Mid-Somerset, 
and the Liberals are to retura him without cost to himself. The 
mauly sagacity and thorough industry shown in Mr. Freeman's 
great histories are the literary excellencies most akin to 
practical ones. If Mid-Somerset choose Mr. Freeman, it will be 
the one English constituency represented by its most learned resi- 
dent, and have for its member one of the few very learned men 
admirably fitted to be a representative. 





The Times has received a telegram from its American corre- 
spondent announcing that the Democrats have finally rejected a 
proposal to exchange Mr. Seymour for Mr. Chase. In other 
words, they are resolved not to giveup State Sovereignty, the right 
to establish serfage, or repudiation. Mr. Seymour has taken to 
the stump, but the party is described as much ‘ demoralized,” a 
word used of course in its American sense of frightened, and not 
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in its English. Asthe party never had any morals, it could not lose | evacuated his new position on the Tebicuary, and has retreated 


them. The election of General Grant seems certain, and an interval 
of four years more is granted to the Republicans, during which 
we doubt not they will insist on equal justice in the South, and 
will, we hope, purify the party of corruption. But that their 
success involves so tremendous an issue, they would almost deserve 


to lose, first, for allowing so much pillage, and secondly, for govern- 
ing through “ bogus” legislatures. We want tosee a little sincerity 
in their action as well as their opinions, and perhaps General 


Grant may supply the want. 


Mr. Grant Duff delivered his annual address to his constituents 
on Tuesday. It was as incisive as usual, but its main point was 
a denunciation of ‘* that terrible Moloch, more destructive than 
the God of War himself, an armed peace.” He believed that a 
desire for partial disarmament was widely diffused among the 
Parliaments of Europe, and he suggested that in some one week 
of next spring a simultaneous proposal for reductions should be 
made in every European legislature then sitting. Such a move- 
ment, Mr. Grant Duff contended, would attract great attention, 
and compel all Governments to enter on their justification. That 
is true, if the proposal were carried; but we do not exactly see 
how the universal defeat of the economists would tend towards 
economy. Would it not, on the contrary, seem to give to the 
armed peace the sanction of a European consensus ? 


It is stated that the rates of insurance for sea-going vessels 
are now double what they were thirty years ago, and are unprofit- 
able even then, the cause being the recklessness of the small 
owners, who buy unseaworthy ships, insure them, and run them 
on the principle of ‘* Heads I win, tails you lose.” If the crew 
get through the voyage, it is profitable; if they sink, the cargo is 
insured. ‘The Times recommends the appointment of inspectors of 
shipping as the only remedy, and it will come to that, but we 
wish to ask one question. How come the underwriters to insure 
such vessels? But for the insurance they would not be sent out, 
and part, at least, of the responsibility therefore rests on Lloyds. 


Mr. Mill has published a long aud very able letter in defence of 
his interference in the Kilmarnock election. He cannot see, he 
says, why he should refrain from giving his opinion when asked, 
and though keenly sensible of the importance of not dividing the 
Liberal party, thinks that the way in which the old electors en- 
gross all the representation, leaving none for the new, is not very 
hopeful for unity. ‘‘'The old men are to be represented by them- 
selves, and the new men by the old.” The “ difficulty is always 
solved by the new men retiring and the old men magnanimously 
accepting their retirement.” The real danger of the Liberal party, 
in Mr. Mill's judgment, is the election of men fundamentally at 
variance, men who cast reluctant looks back to the old order of 
things, and who will thwart their leader in every step preliminary 
to disestablishment. As to the special case of Kilmarnock, Mr. 
Mill holds that a Liberal member who called the Liberal party a 
“rabble” with “a leader incapable of leading ” has no claim 
upon party fidelity. Mr. Mill makes out an excellent case for 
himself, but we still think certificates such as he gave Mr. Chad- 
wick should be given only when the constituency has asked them, 
that leading politicians should act as referees rather than election 
agents, 


The Investigation Committee appointed to inquire into the 
affairs of the Royal Bank of Liverpool have presented their report, 
and a most extraordinary document it is. All real power seems to 
have been monopolized by the two managing directors, Mr. 
Hutchison and Mr. Shand, of whom one owed the bank when it 
stopped £103,477, of which £70,000 will be lost; and the other 
usually owed £20,000, which will, however, be paid. Only these 
two directors seem to have been cognizant of an astonishing agree- 
ment under which the Royal Bank contracted to “carry on” 
Messrs. Wilson and Co., shipdealers, who owed the concern 
£60,000. Rather than lose that money, or to speak more plainly, 
rather than call attention to the accounts, these gentlemen bound 
the bank to pay Messrs. Wilson’s debts and all other debts their 
business might incur in five years, and to release Messrs. Wilson 
fromall demands. Under this arrangement the total debt became 
£528,000, and another firm was similarly treated to the tune of 
nearly £100,000, All this while the bank was represented as most 
flourishing, and the board congratulated the shareholders on the 
flourishing character of the statement. And then we send betting 
sharpers to prison, and inflict the treadmill for petty larceny ! 


The latest accounts from the Plate affirm that Lopez has 


towards Villa Rica, which is believed to be splendidly fortified. 
| He is pursued by the Brazilian Army,—which, however, lost 500 
oxen in four days, and opinions are divided as to the probable 
termination of the war. It will depend, in all human probability, 
upon the number of men Lopez has remaining. If, as is reported, 
he has 20,000, he may make of Villa Rica another Sebastopol, and 
commence a defence which will cost Brazil more than all the pre- 
vious campaigns. Hitherto the Marquis de Caxias has had water 
carriage, but in attacking Villa Rica he must carry everything 
with him on oxen, a frightfully expensive process for the exhausted 
|empire. It is possible, however, that Lopez may at last have to 
| contend with internal treason, in which case Brazil will have 
| succeeded in crushing Paraguay, and will begin to domineer in 


| the Argentine Republic. 








The Commission on International Coinage has presented its 
report, which amounts in brief to this: things must be let alone. 
An international coinage is impossible, unless we alter our pound, 
or the world accepts that as the unit. We cannot alter it without 
endangering credit, and the world shows no disposition to accept 
it. Consequently, the matter must drop. We wish the agitators 
of this question would condescend to smaller things, secure us a 
silver piece worth 22d., and so make our coinage decimal in 
farthings, groats, florins, and pounds. If we had them, and the 
Mint would issue gold five-shilling pieces, we should have as 
convenient a coinage as we are likely to get yet awhile. 








Lord Westbury is evidently one of those men who think it grace- 
ful and natural to write or say what is not true, if it is convenient 
to do so, and who does not even wish to conceal, or see any 
object in concealing, that he did not at any time think it true. 
He does not pay what Burke, we believe, called the homage of 
hypocrisy, to virtue. In a very curious correspondence on the 
Scotch Judicature Commission with the Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Anderson, published in Wednesday's Zimes, we find Lord West- 
bury stating in one letter that he thought the putting of Lord 
Colonsay’s name above his own (in a Scotch commission) a slight 
which he had no reason to expect; that no good could come of a 
Commission composed as it was, and that he would not therefore 
serve on it; and in another letter that he had the greatest respect 
and regard for Lord Colonsay; that he was “ glad of the decision” at 
whichin another letter he says he was ‘‘ much surprised and grieved” 
to put him at the head of the Commission, and that the Com- 
mission, so composed and strengthened by Sir Roundell Palmer's 
name, could the better dispense with himself, of which he was glad, 
| as his health required him to leave England for the winter. Lord 

Westbury refers in one letter to the downright fib he had told in 
| the other, with evident satisfaction at the polite insincerity he had 
shown, before he was angered by the publication of his name second 
to Lord Colonsay’s. After that he became sincere and impolite, 
but not the less pleased with his previous polite departure from the 
truth. 

The Consol Market was firm at the commencement of the week, 
but on a general fall in the Foreign Exchanges and an anticipated 
revival in the export demand for gold prices receded 4. The clos- 
ing quotation yesterday was 943 4. Reduced and New Three per 
Cent. were 93 to}; Exchequer Bills, 17s. to 21s. premium. A 
prominent feature of the week has been the decided success of the 
New South Wales Loan of £1,000,000, the applications for which 
nearly reached £4,000,000. Foreign Bonds have been buoyant at 
advancing rates. Italian Scrip, after being done at 27, has declined 
to 24 to 3 premium. Railway Shares generally have ruled quiet, 
and without material alteration in value. ‘There has been an 
abundant supply of money offering, and good thirty days’ paper is 
readily taken in the open market at 13 $ per cent. ‘The stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England is now £19,947,174; in the Bank 
of France, £48,904,200. 


Yesterday and on Friday woek tho leading Foroign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 





Oct. 16.1 Oct. 23. Oct, 16.| Oct. 2 
Brazilian, 1865....c0c0000. 78 73} = | Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 914 914 
Egyptian, 1564........0006) 83 82 Spanish, 1967 .......00-+6/ 33} 33] 
Italian, 1361... .ccccccesss 52} Of lurkish, 185% .,.......... 65 63 
Mexican ....ccccocsosceses 162 16 e 0 ung Tot 








Yesterday and on Friday week tho leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 














Oct. 16.) Oct. 23. ) Oct. 16., Oct. 23. 

Great Eastern.......0++ 403 41; |Lon.,Chatham,&Dover; 18 17} 
Great Northern .., 1054 1074 Metropolitan | 107 1065 
Great Western .......+ 49 43g (Midland ....... eee} 129) 1134 
Lancashire& Yorkshire] 125} 124} |Nrth-Eastern, Berwick}; 100 | 10j 
London & Brighton ...J 53 42 | Do. York... 89) ssi 
Lon. & North-Western} 112! 112} |South-Eastert..........) 773 | 773 
Lon. & Svuth-Western] 89 87, |} i } 
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iment, for the Presid ld soon be all-powerful. and 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. ie deus wed social ait tas Sepailony sf comes” 


_.eo 
THE CHANCES IN SPAIN. 


T is difficult for average Englishmen even to form an 
opinion on the course of events in Spain. Their previous 
knowledge of the country, never very extensive, is felt to be 
useless in presence of a national revolt against priests and 
Bourbons, and they receive none of the aid on which they 
have been accustomed to rely. The special correspondents 
hitherto despatched to Madrid are, without an exception, total 
failures,—men who conceal profound ignorance as to the pro- 
gress of events and the movements of opinion under long 
descriptions of trumpery street displays. Who wants to know 
how umbrellas looked when Salustiano Olozaga entered Madrid, 
or what was the order of the procession which received him ? 
What is wanted is an account, as accurate as may be, of the 
movement of opinion in Spain, of the political forces at work, 
of the ideas supported by the principal leaders, of the men, or 
committees, or institutions really exercising the ad interim 
power,—points upon which the correspondents are either 
ignorant or so reserved as to be useless. Why, for example, 
are the elections to be so long delayed? What hope have the 
leaders of controlling those elections? How far will the Cortes 
be an independent body? To whom is it likely to render 
obedience, and why? These are the points on which infor- 
mation is required, and the correspondents leave them all to 
repeat hackneyed trash about the gentlemanly loafers of 
Madrid, their ways and their poverty, their love for garlic 
and their eagerness for official employ. For once Reuter is 
more useful than the correspondents, for his telegrams do at 
least record official acts without bewildering verbiage, and it 
is possible to collect from them some faint idea of the progress 
of affairs. Reasoning from that basis, we should say that the 
readiness of the people to acquiesce in a Republic had greatly 
increased during the week, that time is telling on the Repub- 
lican side and not on the side of constitutionalism, and that 
the chiefs of the movement perceive this clearly and are hesi- 
tating. It is true that Olozaga, believed in Spain to be her 
ablest civilian, has pronounced in favour of monarchy ; but he 
does not proclaim, he only proposes, this solution ; while Prim, 
who was much more decided, now explains that he will respect 
the national verdict, whatever it may be. Whether the 
Chiefs are themselves convinced of the advantages inherent 
in monarchy, or are yielding, as many believe, to foreign influ- 
ence, the absence of a presentable candidate is a terrible 
embarrassment to them, an embarrassment which, unless the 
Cortes is very amenable to control, may prove fatal to their plans. 
Monarchy needs a monarch, and the Directory has no monarch 
to offer except some unknown person on whom Parliament may 
decide, who may then refuse the crown, and who, if he accepts, 
is only to educate the people till they are qualified to manage 
a Republic. A monarch of that kind is not the sort of figure 
to which even Spaniards bow in reverence, and it is by no 
means certain that even that figure is attainable. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a Coburg declining a throne, but King Fer- 
dinand seems to have refused one, and apparently without 
arriere pensée. The Duchess of Montpensier has a party, but 
the Duchess is as bigoted as her sister, and not half so able. 
Protestant Princes will hardly be selected, the Orleans family 
is vetoed by the Emperor of the French, and Spain, if she takes 
a King at all, must apparently go about begging to some little 
known German, who probably will nct be able to speak Spanish, 
must place herself at the feet of some ignorant schoolboy whose 
single recommendation is that the race he springs from is 
visibly effete. Spanish pride is not gratified at that prospect, 
and the very difficulty of finding a King drives the thoughts 
of the people back upon the idea of a Republic. The moment 
the magical charm is broken and the matter brought to the 
test of reason, the moment it is seen that human society can 
exist without kings, that the pyramid will stand without a 
statue at the top, the democratic idea takes root, the objec- 
tions begin to disappear, and a Republic is seen to be one of 
the arrangements in which it is possible to acquiesce. 
Acquiescence, dignified with high-sounding epithets, is the 
usual feeling of the multitude in every nation towards its 
government. 

It is the custom of Englishmen, who never cordially believe 
in any form of government but their own, to assume as an 
axiom that a Republic would not suit Spain, but it is very 
difficult to perceive a reason for that assumption. A Republic 





of the French pattern, we admit, might be a very dangerous | 


the same objection does not exist to a Federal Republic, 
Spain is, of all countries in the world, the one in which pro. 
vincial feeling is strongest, in which communes, cities, and 
provinces have retained most fully the habit of separate 
action. The moment the people are let alone they organize 
provincial and municipal juntas or committees by election, 
and, when elected, obey them very strictly. Their natural 
and almost irrepressible tendency is to appoint a committee 
for each great commune, a larger committee for each province, 
and a central committee for the whole country, adding 
generally some popular chief as head of the Executive, 
Why not formulize and restrict that system, change the pro- 
vinces, in fact, into States, let each organize its own guard, 
and leave to the central power onlya defined right of taxationand 
control? No military chief could attack such an arrangement if 
once in working order, for each province would be a new 
centre of resistance, and beyond coercion by the Army, even if 
the Army were kept up. It must not be forgotten that all- 
powerful as the Army may be while it lasts, its reduction is 
always easy, the conscripts welcoming a decree which sends 
them home to their cottages as a delightful release. The first 
reward decreed by Prim to his soldiery was a shortened term of 
service. Throughout the history of Spain, in this very move- 
ment itself, the tendency has been for the provinces to close in 
upon the centre, not for the centre to propel motion through 
the provinces. In France, Paris revolts and the departments 
follow ; but in Spain the departments revolt and Madrid 
endorses their decree. There may be reasons familiar to 
Spaniards which render any such experiment dangerous, but 
it is strange that they produce none. The Juntas, elected as 
it were by instinct, see no such danger. The great cities do 
not see it. Catalonia—Scotland of Spain—does not see it; 
or Aragon, or Biscay. Olozaga himself only says that a 
Republic would be premature, and Prim has promised when 
the Cortes meets to resign power into its hands. The 
solitary reason advanced in public for re-establishing the 
throne is the fear lest a Republic should be unable 
to protect property; but why should it be unable, any 
more than a monarchy surrounded by republican institutions ? 
A strong chief is always a source of strength, but what extra 
power does a lay figure bring to the Cabinet supposed to be 
sitting under his presidency? If there is a monarch, it is 
admitted Olozaga will be Premier, and Prim Minister at War ; 
and suppose Olozaga is called Protector, what additional danger 
to property is there in that ? 

But may there not be a secret reason compelling the Chiefs. 
of the Revolution to abstain from proposing a Republic, a 
threat, for example, from the Emperor of the French? That 
is probable enough, for a Republic on his frontier would be 
decidedly inconvenient to Napoleon; but why should that 
reason weigh heavily with the people of Spain? Napoleon 
might be and would be displeased, but he could not invade the 
Peninsula merely to impose on her a form of government which 
France has herself shaken off. With Prussia waiting the 
hour, Italy thirsting for Rome, and all Spain in arms for her 
independence, such an expedition would be an act of madness, 
even if desired by France at large ; and there is not the slight- 
est evidence that France is anxious to interfere, or has any 
prejudice in favour of a government which most Frenchmen 
condemn as an “ exceedingly illogical compromise.”’ Invasion 
is out of the question, and short of invasion what has Spain to 
fear beyond the temporary loss of an “influence” in Paris she 
can very well do without. We doubt if menaces from Paris 
will weigh heavily with the Cortes, while they will, if once 
made audible to the people, enlist on the side of the 
Republic the well-known pride of the Spanish tempera- 
ment, perhaps produce a burst of enthusiasm sufficient to 
make any other form of government impossible. We quite 
admit that the masses of Spain are not Republican in any 
decided sense; that if Olozaga has a decent candidate for the 
throne ready, and can bring him into Madrid, and can obtain 
any sort of plébiscite in his favour, most Spaniards will 
acquiesce ; but if time is allowed to pass, and liberty of speech 
continues, and province can hear from province, and city call 
to city, the Cortes may yet decline the humiliating task 
Napoleon wishes it to commence ; may refuse to beg to be 
governed, and begin governing for itself, either as a sovereign 
Senate, or, better still, as the supreme but limited head of 
many representative bodies. No Englishman can venture to 
predict the course of Spanish events, but it is becoming clear 
even to Englishmen that the policy of delay is by no means 
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favourable to the cause of constitutional monarchy. The 
absence of a fitting candidate may, of course, only tend to 
secure the election of a Spaniard, but it is much more likely 
to embolden the cities to demand a federation, and it is the 
cities, and not the villages, which impose their will in revolu- 


tionary times. 





THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 


HE Standard has uttered a wild shriek of delight over the 
prospects of what it grotesquely delights to term the 
Constitutional party in the metropolitan boroughs ;—and with 
some reason. Excepting Southwark, for which at present Mr. 
Locke’s seat and Mr. Layard’s are not contested, there is not a 
single London borough in which Conservatives have not 
appeared on the field,—Mr. W. H. Smith for Westminster ; Mr. 
Stanford (it is said) for Marylebone; Mr. O'Malley, Q.C., for 
Finsbury ; Mr. Coope (with considerable prospects of success) 
for the Tower Hamlets; Mr. Howard Morgan for Lambeth ; Dr. 
Russell and Mr. Freake for Chelsea; Capt. Story and Col. Thomp- 
son for Hackney; while for the City three Conservatives are en- 
tered, faintly hoping that one of them may by the help of the 
minority principle displace Mr. Lawrence. It is obvious enough 
why the Conservatives are so bold. In all these metropolitan 
boroughs, the City and Westminster excepted, at the time the 
Conservatives first came forward,—and in all but the City, West- 
minster, and Lambeth still,—the Liberals are vehemently divided 
amongst themselves, so that the Conservatives, not altogether 
guiltless, it is believed, of some of the Liberal divisions, have 
hoped for success on the old principle Divide et impera. But 
why are the Liberals thus divided? Simply because London 
does not use its privilege as a capital to put forward true lead- 
ing men, or when it does use that privilege, shrinks back from 
the first act of moral and intellectual independence by which 
they prove their fitness. Of course we except the City, which 
has really chosen four representative men—three representatives 
of financial intelligence or power, and one of City interests. But 
take the case of Mr. Hughes, who retrieved the character of Lam- 
beth for returning rich nobodies, or rich somebodies whose repu- 
tation was not of a kind to be coveted, at the last election. One 
of the first proofs Mr. Hughes gave of his moral calibre was his 
denunciation of the growing dishonesty of the small traders of 
our great towns, as shown by the number of convictions for 
false weights and measures, a sin which had been shown to be 
but too common in Lambeth itself. Of course, his reward 
was a deadly hatred on the part of many of the class 
impugned,—a hatred which certainly endangered his elec- 
tion, especially as there were two other competitors for the 
second seat, and doubtless contributed largely to his flight 
to Frome. Thus London has lost a member of the 
highest calibre, and Lambeth is driven back on two 
Liberal aldermen, whose prestige cannot be of a character to 
put any special difficulties in the way of Mr. Morgan Howard’s 
Conservative canvas. If Mr. Hughes had been supported by 
a second candidate of his own calibre whose reputation would 
have kept men of another order out of the field, he need 
not have retired, in spite of his unpopularity amongst trades- 
men more sensitive to the criticism of others’ consciences 
than to that of their own. But with two Liberal rivals, 
neither of them outshining the other, in the field, and the 
responsibility for a courageous and bitterly resented rebuke 
upon his shoulders, he apparently thought it prudent to fly. 
Perhaps it was; but the fault is with London for not nomi- 
nating men considerable enough to prevent these multiplied 
Liberal candidatures, which threaten the success even of the 
few really strong candidates wherever, as in Mr. Hughes’s case, 
they have given any handle to their enemies. Even Mr. 
Locke, Q.C., and Mr. Layard have been formidable enough 
to discourage opposition in Southwark. If Mr. Hughes had 
had one colleague, and only one, of his own calibre assigned 
bim, his seat would have been safe. 

Evidently the metropolis shows, out of the City, but little 
trace of anything like a metropolitan mind. No doubt 
Mr. J. 8. Mill is, whatever opinion may be held of his philo- 
sophy, an adequate representative of the highest and clearest 
reason of the day; Mr. McCullagh Torrens is a fair repre- 
sentative of its social reformers, Mr. Ayrton of its wide politi- 
cal information and acuteness, Captain Grosvenor indirectly of 
its rent-roll, Mr. Layard of its adventurous travel, Mr. Locke of 
its legal politicians. Let so much be granted, though only Mr. J. 
S. Mill can be deemed to be in the first rank. But what are we to 
say of the two Lambeth aldermen, of the Finsbury alderman 
and his rival, of the five Liberal competitors at Hackney, 





of the three who are competing with Mr. Ayrton for the 
Tower Hamlets, of the five Liberal competitors for Maryle- 
bone, of the three Liberal competitors at Chelsea? Here are no 
less than twenty names of metropolitan candidates, none of 
which are names that any man could call of metropolitan 
note,—many of them respectable names enough, many of them 
names of men who ought to have seats in the House as admir- 
able class-representatives, some of them names which may 
earn a future reputation, but not one of them names of the 
sort which London would seize on if she wished to set to the 
country the example of aiming high,—not one of them names 
of such mark as the Paris Liberals select for their members, 
not one of them names that raise a standard, like the 
names of Jules Favre or Emile Ollivier. Mr. Newton, who 
is contesting the Tower Hamlets, and Mr. Odger, who is con- 
testing Chelsea, are both men who could serve a great cause 
well. Mr. Reed, at Hackney, leaves the impression of a con- 
siderable ability and a high tone of mind on those who know 
him; the Common Serjeant at Marylebone is an admirably 
representative “ Philistine ;’’ Dr. Sandwith might introduce 
some fresh ideas into the House; Mr. C. W. Dilke is believed 
to be able in his way ; Mr. Butler is a good, steady, silent vote, 
the Lord Mayor elect is an energetic alderman of some repute 
in the City; in fact, with few exceptions, the mass of the can- 
didates are highly respectable medocrities ; but as for expect- 
ing that London, if it selects from amongst them, will 
give in any sense the cue to the country, or stand fore- 
most among the great cities either in the character, or 
the expression, of its political aspirations, it is impossible 
to suppose so for a moment. At the last election there 
did appear to be some dawning hope of this. Mr. Mill, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. McCullagh Torrens were all newly chosen, and 
all of them of the right class. But now one of them has 
vanished, and not one has appeared in his place. There is, 
indeed, at Hackney, a Mr. Homer, whose probable claim to the 
authorship of “the lost //iad” was gravely canvassed by one 
literary elector ; but even if he had been what this gentle- 
man surmised, his metropolitan type of mind would not have 
been asserted in any place more modern than the Smyrna of 
near three thousand years ago; and, as it is, the only metro- 
politan type he is supposed to be at all likely to represent, 
epically or otherwise, is that of the licensed victuallers. Lon- 
don has, apparently, either little wish or little power to send 
men of the order especially suitable to a metropolis to 
Parliament. 

It seems to us a great loss every way to the character of 
our Parliaments that this is so. If London could exercise 
anything like the influence on England at large which Paris 
exercises over France at large, we should have not only far 
more select, but far more truly representative, Parliaments, 
since not only would London itself be far more powerful, 
but the provinces would have a standard before them 
by which to measure the qualities they desired to see 
in their own representatives. What London should aim at 
ig at least one member for each borough as distinctly of 
that comprehensive and accomplished order of mind which only 
a great capital can mature, as Sir Roundell Palmer, or Mr. 
Goschen, or Mr. Coleridge, or Mr. Kinglake, or Mr. 
Stansfeld; or, to take examples from candidates not 
yet elected to Parliament, Sir John Lubbock, the candidate 
for West Kent, or Mr. Fowler, the candidate for Cambridge, or 
Mr. W. C. Cartwright, the candidate for Oxfordshire. All these 
men, whom we have taken pretty much at random, have the 
stamp of a certain universality of feeling, a wide apprehensive- 
ness, a tone of thought and insight characteristic of a great 
centre where all the interests of the world meet together 
and leave their mark. Of course, it would be easy to give a simi- 
lar list of Conservatives distinguished bythe same characteristic, 
but such a list would comprise not a single one, as far as we 
know, of the candidates who are offering themselves in the 
various boroughs, unless it may be Dr. Russell, at Chelsea. 
The only difficulty that is not caused by the apathy of these 
unwieldy boroughs themselves, is the difficulty of the local 
business, which is often so great that only a comparatively 
obscure man would be willing to undertake it. And this it is, 
perhaps, which so often drives away the more true represen- 
tatives of metropolitan intelligence and feeling from the 
metropolis, and makes them take refuge in small boroughs or 
counties. But nothing can be more hurtful to London itself 
than to be under a special and very serious disability in con- 
sequence of its greatness and of its nearness to the place 
where Parliament meets. The remedy would be for the 
constituencies themselves to do what has enabled West- 
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minster to secure Mr. J. S. Mill, zc, delegate all the 
local detail to a junior member, and select each of them at 
least one member for his general political ability and distince- 
tion. The influence of London would be more than doubled 
if the other boroughs of which it consists could match, or 


something like match, Mr. Goschen, Mr. J. 8. Mill, and Mr. | 


Ayrton; if one of them could produce a jurist with as much 


grasp as Mr. Maine, for example, or Mr. FitzJames Stephen ; | 


another an ex-administrator of as much mark as Mr. Herman 
Merivale or Mr. Scudamore, if either of these had left the 
Civil Service ; a third, a great retired ruler like Sir R. Mont- 
gomery, or ex-diplomatist like Sir James Hudson; a 
fourth, an original reformer of the calibre of Sir Walter 
Crofton, the reformer of our convict system, or Mr. Mun- 
della, the reformer of the relations between capital and labour ; 
a fifth an architect, engineer, or builder, or all in one,—an zedile, 
in short, of whom we can think of no better example than 
Sir J. Thwaites ; anda sixth, some eminent student of Con- 
tinental polities and social arrangements, who could give us 
the fullest criticism of foreign systems of education and of 
government, of the calibre of Mr. J. M. Ludlow or Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. With at least one representative of each of the various 
metropolitan boroughs of this class, what power would not 
London exert for good on the whole electoral system of the 
country ? and combined, as they would often be, on questions 
where wide knowledge of life under very various aspects is alone 
needful to lead to a right conclusion, what power would they 
not have to inflence the opinion of Parliament! With such 
a representation, the metropolis would really become the 
political as well as social centre of the nation, which at present 
it certainly is not. How can it be, while Mr. Harvey Lewis, 
and Mr. ex-Sheriff McArthur, and Mr. Morgan Howard, and 
Mr. Alderman Lusk, and Mr. Beales, and Mr. Freake, and Mr. 
Homer, and men of the same calibre, have as good chances of 
election for London boroughs as any men of the stamp 
we have pointed out, and are far more likely to offer them- 
selves 7 





THE STUMP. 


HE Pall Mali has expressed ably enough more than once 

its disgust for the necessity,—which it evidently more 

than half doubts,—of popularizing, or, as it seems to think, 
vulgarizing the greater political issues of the day by the pro- 
cess commonly known as Stump Oratory. On Monday it 
renewed its expression of disgust by way of comment 
on Mr. Gladstone's electioneering tour in Lancashire, and 
concluded by pretty plainly condemning the practice, in him 
and such as he, altogether, and exhorting him to follow more 
closely Mr. Mill’s example of vouchsafing no special explana- 
tion of his views to his constituents, but rather making them 
feel that if he became their representative a favour is conferred 
by him on them, and not by them on him. Well, that, of 
course, is very true, and if Mr. Gladstone’s tour were a mere 
mode of soliciting support for himself in Lancashire, the argu- 
ment of the Pall Mail might be perfectly sound. But it 
would be just as correct to assume when you go out 
to dine with a friend that you go solely for the food 
he has promised you, and for nothing else, as to take 
for granted that a politician’s relations with his constituents 
—and in Mr. Gladstone’s case, of course, the whole Liberal 
party, and in some sense, the whole nation, are virtually his 
constituents,—are exhausted, when they have got a clear con- 
ception of his principles and he has got a clear conception of 
their wants. If that were all that took place between repre- 
sentatives and the represented, there is no nation in Europe 
where the representative system would stand at all. If the 
people are to be the sources of political power, the people 
must be profoundly interested in political issues, or they will 
simply be the worst sources of power you could possibly obtain. 
Political discussion, of a vivid and minute kind, must stir them 
up to the very depths, or no system could be more full of 
danger or a more fertile source of corruption. Parliamentary 
institutions are not simply valueless in a country where 
the people are languid or ill-informed in politics, they 
are a mask for all possible malpractices,—as we know too 
well ourselves in those boroughs where the electors are not 
politicians, and those counties where the electors, although 
politicians, care so much more about their self-interest as 
tenant farmers than their duties as citizens that they do 
not care to combine in their own self-defence. The one con- 
dition of a sincere and courageous popular decision on any 
question is the excitement of a deep interest, amounting to 


——. 


| sontething like enthusiasm, in the public mind upon that ques- 
| tion ; and so far from regarding Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on 
‘financial economy, on the history of Reform, or on the Irish 
_ Church, as superfluous condescensions to that vulgar popular 
taste which likes to regard the candidate as a sort of 
petitioner for favour, they seem to us the most typical speci- 
mens we could possibly have of those political influences by 
which alone any people can hope to make a popular and 
democratic system pure, strong, and efficient. If the politi- 
| cians did not diffuse their minuter knowledge of the business 
and science of politics among the electors, and refresh their own 
apprehensions of the popular consequences of proposed legisla- 
tion by periodically attempting to exhibit the great interests at 
| stake so as to tell upon the people who are ultimately affected 
by it, and if the process which we describe under these dry, ab- 
stract terms, were not one of really vivid and eager interest on 
both sides, the whole theory of representation would soon be- 
come worse than a farce. If every member of Parliament could 
effectually do for his own locality what Mr. Gladstone does for 
the whole nation in such election tours as this, we do not doubt 
that corruption and intimidation,—which are only possible 
where electors are uninterested or half-interested in the public 
questions to be decided,—would vanish at once; nay, more, 
that we should have a Parliament with a sense of force behind 
it such as no Parliament in English history has ever had 
except in the most exciting of revolutionary crises. Mr, 
Gladstone in popularizing for the whole nation the questions 
at issue between the opposing parties, and in strengthening, 
moreover, the personal tie between the whole Liberal party and 
himself, is contributing more to the deliberate decision of the 
matters at issue on rational and conscientious grounds, than 
any number of precautions like the ballot, or the disfranchising 
of bribees, or the disqualification of bribers for a seat in 
Parliament, could possibly effect. Those who contend for a 
popular system and then deprecate the only agencies by which 
a popular system can be worked in good earnest, seem to us 
to fight against themselves. 

‘Well, but,’ the able writerin the Pall Mall might say, ‘if 
it must be grudgingly admitted that this diffusive rain of 
popular oratory is essential in order to water and fructify a 
popular political system, still you must at least admit that 
the process is very degrading to the individual intellect, and 
turns statesmen into rhetorical machines with a political ideal 
of duty below instead of above them.’ Or, to put the case in 
the writer’s own vigorous language :— 

“ There are men who know quite as well as their neighbours what 
hard work means, and who fully appreciate the advantages of various 
forms of it mental and bodily, who would rather slave for a week from 
early morning to late night over the dreariest papers or the dullest blue- 
books, or wrangle over points of law in a pestilential court-house from 
nine in the morning till seven in the evening, or, which is far worse, 
pass the same time in debating clause by clause and phrase by phrase 
the terms of a report to be made by a commission, than submit to the 
drudgery of the stump. To see before you night after night the same 
or a very similar set of uninteresting faces, to have to find for each suc- 
cessive set a slightly different version of the very same common-places, 
to exchange the same sort of compliments with the same kind of chair- 
man, and to feel throughout that the whole proceeding is more or less 
humbug from first to last, that you are talking for talking’s sake, and 
trying rather to flatter and conciliate your audience into giving you 
their political support than really to inform their minds upon subjects 
as to which they neither do nor possibly can ever take more than a 
passing and rather casual interest, are to some people, to more, wo sus- 
pect, than is usually believed, operations so disgusting as practically to 
debar them from entering upon political life.” 

That, of course, is a jaundiced account of what Mr. Glad- 
stone is doing by one who seems to be wholly unfit to do it 
himself, and who apparently thanks God that he is unfit 
to do it. The characteristic value of what Mr. Gladstone 
| does, is that what he speaks are never common-places in 
jthe sense of being spoken without the vividness and the 
| reality which are essential for any good result. As for any 
|air of humbug, or insincerity, or talking for talking’s sake 
‘about the proceeding, there is infinitely less than about 
| the ablest barrister’s argument in a case of scientific legal 
|procedure. The whole passage seems to us written by a 
| thinker who, whatever his theoretical regard for popular 
institutions, has practically a profound contempt for that pro- 

cess of popular education which can alone render them 
| vigorous or useful. It is of the very essence of such eager 
}and businesslike oratory as Mr. Gladstone’s that it is fed 
by the desire to take the multitude into confidence on 
the details of the various questions he discusses. Far from 
supposing his audience languid, he believes them deeply in- 
' terested in these questions, because he himself is so; and by 
, believing he makes them so, The critic began his article by 
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confessing that he had not read the speeches on which he was 
commenting; but if he had, he could hardly have failed to be 
ed and even engrossed by the vivacity of the style and 
ess and precision of the thought. To our minds this 
speech, genuinely taking the multitude into counsel on 


attract 
eagern 
sort of 


the relative merits of rival administrations and rival ad- | 


ministrative reforms, has much more than in oh of 
a barrister’s address to the court or the jury on a ques- 
tion of law or evidence. It has all the businesslike 
solidity of the latter, and it has besides, and without 


detriment to this, all the enlarging effects of what Mr. Dis- | 


raeli named, though he never understood it for a moment, the 
process of political ‘education,’—and that, moreover, not addres- 
sed to a party, but to the people. The common forms of compli- 
ment which theablecriticin the Pall Mall thinkssodemoralizing, 
appear to us just as much and just as little so, as the social 
forms of compliment which he, like every one else, probably 
uses every day of his life. Moreover, we utterly deny that 
such speeches as these,—we do not mean merely Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, but all which partake in any degree of the same reality 
of manner and mastery of specific detail,—are uninstructive 
to any section of the community. We can testify that in all 
of them,—especially that on finance,—there have been some 
new and striking points to the present writer, who has certainly 
heard and read more than enough on the same subjects, and 
that not one has failed to bring home to him with a very new 
strength of impression, the absolute dependence of states- 
men on the people for giving effect to all those reforms 
which, though in the largest sense popular, are, in a Parlia- 
mentary sense, and a departmental sense, in the highest 
degree unwelcome, and accepted only under the pressure of 
an instructed popular purpose. Precisely what Mr. Cobden 
did for Free Trade,—when he inspired, for instance, an eager 
interest in the minds of thousands and tens of thousands in 
the true working of differential duties on foreign sugars,— 
that Mr. Gladstone is doing for a scientific finance and a just 
treatment of Ireland, when he demolishes the subtle pleas set 
up for extravagance and half-reform or no-reform. And why 
such work is less noble than technical pleadings or squabbles 
over a contested report we are not only unable to see, but 
unable to understand how any one else can so deem it. The 
whole conception of ‘humbug’ is imported into the matter by 
the writer’s personal view of popular oratory. If it is not 
humbug to fight a particular clause in a report against re- 
luctant colleagues, why is it“htimbug to fight a particular 
view of financial economy against hostile orators? Neither 
the one nor the other is humbug, if there is no insincerity or 
affectation about the manner of doing it. All educating pro- 
cesses seem ‘humbug’ to some persons, but are the most 
vivid and businesslike duties in the world to men with the 
genius for them. 

Of course, we admit that the representative system has a 
necessary tendency to give prominence to principles and ideas 
susceptible of a wide temporary acceptance, and to obscure 
and drive inwards, as one may say, all ideas of a kind not likely 
to recommend themselves to more than a few. This is one of 
the evils of political life. No politician likes to speak out 
views which he thinks may endanger his political popularity 
and his parliamentary power. Then, of course, it happens 
that, to some, political life means reticence as to their most 
cherished private convictions,—convictions, perhaps, whose 
value may be sometimes even over-estimated because they cannot 
be spoken out and freely tried and canvassed. The evil here we 
admit and deplore. But to approve a representative system and 
then not take advantage of it to disseminate those lessons which 
are susceptible of a wide popularity, seems to us to mean 
accepting all its disadvantages and sacrificing all its advantages. 
What Mr. Gladstone is now doing for England involves no atom 
of insincerity. The insincerity of political life, so far as there 
1s any, is in the habitual suppression of that part of a man’s 
inner life which there is no chance of making popular, not in 
using all his efforts to popularize the truth he does conceive 
to be likely to move multitudes. Let politicians and states- 
men once neglect the latter duty, and they neglect, in our 
Opinion, all that is valuable, nay, invaluable, in democratic 
institutions, and retain only what is dangerous and perhaps 
mischievous in them. 





THE SCOTCH WORKMEN’S PROGRAMME. 


COTCHMEN are usually practical, know what they want 
and why they want it, and the new electors are certainly 
not deficient in the national characteristic. The workmen of 


| Edinburgh and Leith have been enfranchised in thousands by 


| the Reform Bill, the election is practically in their hands, and 
| they have determined to use their power in a grave, sober, but 
| very decisive way. The “ Trades” of those two cities, and we 
| believe of some other towns, have elected representatives or, 
/as they call them, Delegates, to consider what they really want ; 
‘the delegates have met in Committee, and the result of their 
| deliberations is a programme which older politicians will do 
well to study, if only for the light it throws upon the course 
which the politics of the future may take. Avoiding carefully 
all declamation or argument or complaint, the Delezates reduce 
their wishes to questions, fifteen in number, which they ask 
all workmen in Scotland to propose to any candidate who may 
seek their suffrages. These questions are, we presume, to be 
in addition to the regular questions asked of every Liberal 
candidate in Scotland ; and at all events they embody in an 
admirably condensed and concrete form the points on which 
the workman differs, or thinks he differs, from the rest of his 
fellow-citizens :— 





“1, Are you in favour of extending the full protection of the law to 
the funds of Trades’ Unions, so long as their organization is not in opposi« 
tion to the common law of the country ? 

“2. Will you support the introduction of a bill inflicting penalties 
upon the employers of labour for negligence in trades—other than those 
already provided for by the Factories’ Acts—when preventable danger 
may lead to accident ? 

“3. Will you support a still further extension of the Factory Act 
making it compulsory on inspectors to visit at least twice in the year 
factories and workshops mentioned in the Factory Act Extension Bill of 
1867 ? 

“4. Will you support the introduction of a bill for tho purpose of 
amending and incorporating the provisions of the Bakehouse Regulation 
Act into the Workshop and Factory Acts, applicable to the United 
Kingdom ? 

“5. Will you vote in favour of the total abolition of the Act 6th George 
IV., cap. 129, commonly known as the combination laws ? 

“6. Would you support a bill, such as the temporary ono by Lord 
Elcho, for the equitable regulation of the law of service between masters 
and workpeople, so as to place both on an equality before the law ? 

“7. Are you in favour of the establishment of courts of arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes between employer and cmployed, and for 
legislative enactments to make their decision binding whenever appealed 


unto ? 

**8, Will you support any bill which may be introduced for additional 
precautions and legislative inspections in mines ? 

“9. Will you support any measure having for its object the Govern- 
ment acquisition of the whole Railway system of the country ? 

“10. Are you in favour of the establishment of a National Library 
upon the basis of the Advocates’ Library collection ; if so, state condi- 
tions ? 

“11, Would you be favourable to the introduction of a bill having for 
its object the presentation of free copies of Parliamentary papers to 
Free Public Libraries; and also for grants assisting authors in the pro- 
socution of valuable art and other works of great public utility ? 

“12. Are you in favour of an amendment of the Patent laws for the 
purpose of enabling inventors to benetit by their inventions, at the 
smallest first cost, as in America, for the benefit of the country ? 

“13. Are you in f.vour of a national compulsory unsectarian system 
of Education? If so, state generally what you consider most necessary 
for the well-being of the country. 

“14, Are you in favour of a system of legislation which shall make it 
compulsory to provide full house accommodation for those of the working 
classes who may be evicted from their dwellings in consequence of civic 
improvements, railway acquisition, or similar causes, previous to such 
eviction taking place ? 

“15, Would you be in favour of the introduction of a bill for the 
prevention of deck-loading, and for the purpose of inspecting vessels 
previous to being allowed to proceed to sea ?” 


There is an entire creed in those fifteen sentences, and 
Liberals will perhaps be as much surprised as relieved to find 
that it is one which the majority of their candidates can cons 
scientiously accept. The first seven contain a plan for the 
regulation of Trades’ Unions upon the basis of the compro- 
mise which we are happy to perceive, after some very wild 
talk and much useless yituperation, has been accepted by the 
majority of the Liberal party. The Unions are to be treated 
as legal corporations, with power to enforce their own rules 
on their own members, so long as any member is free to retire 
and outsiders are exempted from coercion. If a Union threatens 
a member with expulsion or fine for not talking through his 
nose, such threat is to be legal, provided that if he prefers his 
own mode of speech he is at liberty to quit the society, and 
that other persons have full right to discontinue nasal into- 
nations. In a country where every profession makes rules for 
itself which its members dare not break under penalty of loss of 
caste, or even expulsion, this demand ought long ago to have 
been considered moderate; but human prejudice is strong, and 
it is not thirty years since it was a criminal offence for English 
workmen to insist on higher wages or discontinue work. Once 
legalized, the Unions and employers will meet on equal terms, 
and as the Delegates suggest, differences can readily be settled, 
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—as in the stocking trade they are already settled,—by Com- 
mittees of Arbitration. Whether those Committees should 
have compulsory powers, as the Delegates seem to wish, or not, 
is to a great extent a question of words. If the workmen 
intend by that phrase that the decision of the Committee when 
accepted by both parties, or even when not formally challenged 
by either party, shall have the force of a written contract, 
shall, for example, be in itself legal proof of the wages agreed 
on, they are quite within their right, and we see no reason 
why politicians should object, any more than they object to 
enforce any other kind of contract. If they mean more than 
this, if they intend, for instance, to propose that the wages 
fixed by arbitration shall be levied by legal process from a 
recalcitrant firm, they are simply proposing to decree that a 
field shall yield more hay than there is grass in it, an absurdity 
they themselves will be the first to perceive. Subject to that 
one qualification, which we only state for the purpose of 
exhausting the argument,—the workmen’s questions amount to 
a fair and thoughtful statement of the only compromise on 
which the grand dispute can ultimately be arranged. Under 
it capital and labour will be equally free, free to agree, to 
contend, or to combine, while a third force, representing both, 
will arbitrate between them in peace. 

The 10th, 11th, and 13th Articles, which will strike some 
of our readers as almost whimsical in their minuteness, con- 
tain a very complete scheme of national education. The work- 
men, and be it remembered they are Scotch Presbyterians, are 
clearly in favour of the American system,—free and secular edu- 
cation for all—with the addition of fines on all who reject its 
benefits, and of such an education for adults as access to free 
libraries can afford. The meaning of the word “ unsectarian” 
has still, we admit, to be fought out. We cannot ourselves 
see why a good school of any sort should be refused assistance 
because of its distinctive creed; but we are quite aware that 
when that creed is Catholic, or Deist, or Mormon, or includes 
any unusual tenet either as to faith or morals, the difficulty of 
securing State aid will be very great. Still, whether the aided 
schools are to teach all creeds or be prohibited from teaching 
any is a question quite subordinate to that of universal com- 
pulsory education, and on this the workmen are at once dis- 
tinct and emphatic. The creation of free State Libraries is a 
mere corollary, and the principle has already been conceded by 
Mr. Ewart’s Act. If it is wise to help children to education, it 
is wise to help men; and we hope yet not only to see such 
libraries in every county town, but to see them connected with 
county universities, or at least with colleges in strict connec- 
tion with the older establishments. 

The remaining demands of the Edinburgh workmen, though 
differing widely in importance, are all, it will be perceived, of 
one kind. They perceive that the people and the State have 
at last become identical, the old distrust of the State is dying, 
and they ask in no less than six cases for more and ‘closer 
government. It may seem at first a little absurd to insert 
“‘ deck-loading’”’ among their political grievances ; but sailors 
of Leith were among the Delegates, and deck-loading is 
almost the greatest danger to which emigrants are exposed. 
The minuteness of the complaint, moreover, shows how far 
the complainants are prepared to go. They want the State 
to “acquire the whole Railway system of the country,” to in- 
spect mines, to punish carelessness in the management of 
machinery, to compel good ventilation and short hours in 
workrooms, to regulate evictions for railway purposes, 
to protect patents,—in short, to intervene at every point 
where private avarice and public well-being come, or are even 
likely to come, into collision. In all such cases, the State is 
to be the ultimate arbiter, in many the direct agent for the 
execution of the work. This is, to our minds, the most dis- 
tinctive feature in the workmen’s programme, the one which 
shows most clearly that the new electorate has ideas other 
than those which swayed the old. Mr. Gladstone, with all 
his financial courage and all his popularity, was almost afraid 
to suggest to ten-pounders the Railway reform which the 
workmen are inclined to make a condition of their support. 
Many of our friends will regret this tendency to call on the 
State for help, or even denounce it as showing want of self- 
reliance ; but we believe they are mistaken. It is the new- 
born reliance on himself which induces the workman to trust 
the State of which he is at last a part; it is the new belief 
in co-operation which enables him to see that trust in private 
enterprise is often a waste of the power which belongs to the 
greatest, strongest, and best managed of co-operative societies, 
the State. That Liberals should be distrustful of such a ten- 


dency we can understand, for English Liberals have never yet de- 





e | 
fined the limit they would set to individualism; but that Tories 
should join them is, we confess, to us almost unintelligible. Cay 
they not see that the confidence of the multitude in the justice 
and wisdom and mercifulness of the State is a supreme 
guarantee for order, and for that content with existing in. 
stitutions which is the very foundation of their system of 
politics. The truly “conservative” races are the races which 
hold that the order of society is divine, and it is towards that 
temper that workmen are swaying when they elevate the State 
into the position of supreme arbiter between the individual 
and the nation,—when they declare, as these Scotch Delegates 
do, that the nation can be better trusted not to grind the 
poor than any individual or combination. The Edinburgh 
programme carefully read is Conservative in the highest sense, 
that is, it tends to regard the collective State, or the 
“Government,” as most of us call it, as the people’s most 
active, most intelligent, and most sympathetic friend, 





THE AMERICAN BANQUET AT LIVERPOOL. 


\ R. GLADSTONE missed a great opportunity on Thursday. 
1 The single incident in his career which his followers 
would gladly forget, and which every now and then suggests 
a doubt whether his Liberalism is world-wide, is the attitude 
he assumed towards the Southern rebellion. He believed that 
it would succeed, that a slave empire could be founded, that 
it was possible to elevate a caste of slaveholders into a nation. 
that in fact, as he said, the work had been accomplished, and 
he expressed his belief as if in some way it brought him plea- 
sure. His speech upon the subject gave deeper offence to Eng- 
lish Liberals than even to the Americans, for it suggested that 
there was at least one subject upon which the moral vision of 
their leader, usually so clear, was dimmed by prejudice; one 
corner of his mind in which his sympathies for the oppressed, 
usually so despotic, were not dominant ; one region of polities 
in which his foresight, usually so keen, was arrested by some 
failure in his mind. He has, we doubt not, since then re- 
ceived light, has perceived not only, as he says, the enormous 
energy nations derive from extending popular privilege, but 
the enormous suffering which any compromise with slavery, 
any tolerance for that supreme wickedness, brings even upon 
States otherwise wisely organized; but he should have taken 
the opportunity afforded him by the banquet to Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson to announce the change, and clear his political cha- 
racter from its solitary stain, to prove that there was no point 
upon which men who love freedom could regard Mr. 
Disraeli as superior to himself. He did not do it. He 
made, indeed, an excellent speech, full of kindness to- 
wards the Union and its representatives, and admitted that the 
war had taught him much; but he did not say, what we are 
certain he fully believes, that the war proved to a demonstra- 
tion the great truth that no free state can in this generation 
be based on human slavery,—that the system is, in his own 
words about a much milder servitude, “a deliberate negation of 
God.” It is conceivable that his reticence may have proceeded 
from an exaggerated courtesy towards Mr. Reverdy Johnson as 
a Marylander, or from a mere reluctance to enter at such a 
banquet upon a personal topic ; but it has disappointed, not to 
say wounded, some of his best supporters, and we shall be 
delighted to find that before the election comes on the ill- 
timed silence has been amply explained. Even had slavery 
not been in question, Mr. Gladstone’s false estimate of 
American forces would have been a blunder; but it was one 
committed by politicians as sagacious as himself, by one, for 
example, as coldly watchful as the Emperor of the French. 
No apology was needful for an error so widely spread, but 
sympathy with slavery is a mental taint of which a leader 
almost worshipped by English Liberals, and worshipped for 
the sincerity of his belief in freedom and in man, ought to 
avow himself wholly free. 

For the rest, the banquet was a success. Liverpool would 
much rather the South had won, but the dinner was free 
from all trace of that feeling, even Mr. Laird, to whose con- 
duct the discord between America and England is mainly due, 
maintaining a judicious silence. Mr. Johnson dwelt a little 
too emphatically perhaps upon the common origin, language, 
literature, and so on, which did not prevent South and North 
from hating one another very heartily, and hitting one 
another very hard; but Lord Stanley displayed a genuine 
anxiety to reconcile the two countries, and it is pleasant to 
hear officially that of three subjects in dispute two have been 
arranged, and the third may be settled within the next few 
weeks. The dispute about the right to St. Juan, which 
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most Englishmen have forgotten, but which, like all 
boundary disputes, was very dangerous, is happily at 
an end; and the supposed variance as to the right of 
citizens to transfer their allegiance never existed at all. 
Englishmen and Americans are unanimously agreed upon the 
matter, and their judgment needs only a formal registra- 
tion. Nothing remains except to settle the penalty to 
be inflicted on this country by Mr. Laird, and even 
upon this Mr, Johnson hoped negotiation would go on 
merrily, and Lord Stanley hinted that a result might be 
attained before he quitted power. A perfectly satisfactory 
result is, of course, hopeless, for Mr. Laird cannot be fined in 
the amount of damage inflicted by the Alabama; but any 
result which would close the sore without tarnishing the 
national honour would be acceptable alike to this country and 
the Union; and the electors of Birkenhead have it in their 
power to supplement the failures of the law. Indeed, even if 
they do not, Mr. Laird is almost sufficiently punished by that 
irony of circumstance which made him, so proud as he was of 
the Alabama, a guest at a banquet given to the representative 
of the power he had tried to crush, an eager listener to the 
speech in which a British Minister claimed as his highest credit, 
his pleasantest reward, to have cured one part of the evil caused 
by the achievements of that ship. The Member for Birken- 
head, we may be sure, did not join in the laughter with which 
the audience, as Mr. Johnson cleverly avoided naming the 
«« Alabama claims,” expressed their appreciation at once of his 
courtesy in victory, and of the grim humour of the scene. 





THE MONCRIEFF BATTERY. 


HOSE who had never heard anything of the Moncrieff 
Battery until within the last few months, and who have 
only half considered the broad questions which this solution of 
one side of the fortification problem opens out, are probably 
wondering why so much fuss is being made about a gun-carriage. 
Those who have been interested in the invention during the 
ten years of its incubation, have for their parts been inclined 
rather to wonder why a fuss has not been made about it before. 
Perhaps the British public will come to wonder as these last 
before the invention is done with ;—and then not to wonder, 
when they remember the difficulties which beset the introduc- 
tion of a new invention and the obstructions which oppose it. 
Without pausing now to examine, on the one hand, the causes 
which interfere with the ready and immediate acceptance of 
every new invention which comes forward, and which would 
naturally operate with greater force in proportion as the 
invention is original; and without, on the other hand, reck- 
lessly assigning the delay to official obtuseness, we may 
observe that Captain Moncrieff’s invention is sufficiently im- 
portant to have merited recognition some time ago, and 
fully to warrant all that is being said about it now. Foor it is 
to be noticed at the outset that the invention is not by any 
means comprised in the expression ‘‘a mere gun-carriage.” 
That is exactly what the Moncrieff battery is not. It isa 
battery—a system—a fortification in itself. The carriage is 
but the material application of the system. To make this 
clear, we will endeavour in as few words as possible to explain 
what the invention is designed to effect. 

The simplest and most primitive form of defence is, we need 
hardly say, a parapet of earth, or sand, or natural materials. 
Given such a parapet, the question straightway arises, how 
shall it be applied to the protection of men and guns? In the 
case of riflemen there is no difficulty. The soldier remains 
behind the parapet until he has loaded his rifle and is ready 
to fire, when he rises up, discharges his piece, exposing him- 
self for a moment, and at once retreating behind the parapet 
again. This is simple enough, and this is the natural order 
of defence. The parapet is a fixed shield, from behind which 
the defender appears only momentarily to strike his blow, 
exposing himself as little as possible. In the case of a gun, 
however, the problem is less easy of solution. It has not 
hitherto been found practicable to raise and lower guns 
weighing many hundredweights or tons as handily and 
readily as rifles. So the guns have been fixed in position 
to fire either through the parapet or over it. The first of 
these systems gives us the Embrasure; the second gives 
us the Barbette battery,—each with its objections and its 
advantages. The embrasure obviously constitutes in itself an 
unprotected point. It is a breach in the continuity of defence, 
affording a good mark for the enemy’s fire, and furnishing a 
ready means of entrance for shot and shell. But this is not all. 
The embrasure necessarily restricts greatly the lateral range 


of the guns, which can only deliver their fire within the 
angle defined by the splay of its sides. Again, an embrasure 
is easily destroyed. The breach already commenced is greatly 
widened by a few well-directed hostile projectiles; even the 
concussive effects of its own gun, and the gradual deterioration 
due to rain and weather, in time accomplish what the enemy 
may fail to achieve. To meet this last class of objections, and 
in view of the increasing range, accuracy, and power of rifled 
ordnance, it has become necessary of late years to supplement 
the weakness of the primitive earth opening, or the modified 
weakness of the revetted embrasure, with a shield of some sort. 
And in an iron age, iron shields naturally presented themselves 
as a most efficient means of defence. Thus the Gibraltar and 
Millwall Shields, for example, were designed to close the 
embrasure, leaving only an opening for the gun to fire 
through. This, the latest and best form of embrasure, 
remains, however, an embrasure still—an iron instead of an 
earthern one. But until the introduction of Captain Mon- 
crieff’s system this iron embrasure promised to present the most 
familiar type of defence. 

The Barbette system consists in raising the gun permanently 
above the parapet over which it is to fire. By this arrange- 
ment the characteristic disadvantages of the embrasure are 
got rid of. The guns have free lateral play, the parapet is 
unbroken, and the infantry men behind it are securely 
protected. But these advantages are obtained at the ex- 
pense of the gun and the men who have to serve it, 
for the guns and gunners are scarcely protected at all. Raised 
above the parapet, they furnish fair marks for the enemy. 
And so accurate is the fire of modern ordnance and small arms, 
that practical men have long since deemed that the days of 
barbette batteries are past. If any one desires the enlighten- 
ment of actual experience on this point, he has but to read 
Colonel Von Scheliha’s Treatise on Coast Defence, where he 
will find among the deductions from the experience acquired 
in the American war, one to the effect that barbette batteries 
are nowadays not tenable. And this deduction he will find 
expressed over and over again. 

Thus, we were left with a choice between two evils: on the 
one hand, the fettered fire of the embrasure, with its imper- 
fect protection ; on the other, the almost total absence of pro- 
tection afforded by the barbette system. A third plan, it is 
true, has found some favour, a plan which combines many of 
the advantages of both the barbette and embrasure,—the plan, 
that is, of revolving cupolas or turrets. By this system free 
lateral range is obtained and excellent protection. But the 
cupola has its disadvantages too, the chief one being its 
enormous cost. Added to this, it is not absolutely invulnerable; 
the porthole, however small, is an embrasure, after all, and 
thus presents a point, however limited, of attack ; and, finally, 
it is not a pleasant thing to have to fight your gun in a close 
box, the mechanism of which may get out of order, and 
either cripple or helplessly expose you. 

At this point Captain Moncrieff steps in and strikes 
through the mass of difliculties by treating his gun exactly 
as if it were a rifle. He goes back to the primitive 
system of defence, and asks for a simple earth parapet 
only, by means of which he promises to afford us an almost 
perfect protection. And this is how he accomplishes his 
object. He mounts his gun on a small carriage, which rests 
upon a pair of curved iron elevators or rockers. Under the 
fore part of these rockers he places a counterweight, slightly 
in excess of the weight of the gun. We will for the moment 
suppose the gun to be loaded and ready to fire. It is now 
en barbette, the counterweight being at the bottom of the 
system, the gun at the top and looking over the parapet. The 
weight being heavier than the gun, the system remains in this 
position until the gun is fired, when the force of recoil 
disturbs the equilibrium, recoils the gun backwards upon 
its elevators, and raises the counterweight. By this act of 
recoil the gun becomes lowered behind the parapet, and being 
here held by a simple mechanical contrivance, it is ready for 
loading, gun, carriage, counterweight, and elevators being 
completely hidden from the enemy. It is the rifle over 
again. Up to fire; down to load. When the loading is 
accomplished the catch is released, the superior weight of the 
counterweight brings it down and raises the gun into the firing 
position, whence, after delivering its fire, it again retreats. It 
will perhaps be possible for our readers to gather from this 
rough general description a fair notion of the main features of 
the invention. For fuller details they must turn to other 
sources. 

Next to the bold but simple conception of treating a huge 
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gun as though it were a rifle, what is most to be admired 
is the ingenious way in which this conception has been carried 
out. The end is accomplished without having resort to any 
new force or elaborate mechanical contrivance. All that is 
done is to utilize a force which had hitherto been not only 
useless, but absolutely hurtful. The force of recoil has always 
been a great bugbear with artillerists. It has been a destruc- 
tive, troublesome force, to be got rid of somehow,—to be 
checked by breaks, and buffers, and friction .surfaces, to be 
absorbed by great weight in the gun, by great strength in the 
carriage, and by stout pivots, and racers, and platforms. But 
always it has been an agent potent for evil, not for good,—one of 
which artillerymen would gladly be quit. This force Captain 
Moncrieff has converted into a useful ally, and coaxed into 
doing invaluable service. He makes it the muscle of his 
system. It carries down the gun after firing; and, stored up 
in the counterweight, it raises the gun after loading. No 
expression better describes what Captain Moncrieff has done 
than one which he himself used in a lecture some years ago 
at the Royal United Service Institution. He said that he 
**set one elephant to tame another.” There is something 
exceedingly beautiful and philosophical in this contrivance ; 
and none the less credit is due to Captain Moncrieff, because 
it seems, now that it has been accomplished, almost self- 
evident. Inventors out of work must, one would think, 
be tearing their hair at the thought of how great and 
obvious an opportunity they have let slip. But it 
has been done at last, and that with so perfect and 
careful an adjustment of constructive detail, that the most 
complete and remarkable success has attended the first trials. 
Speaking broadly, we may say, that in the course of the trials 
which have this summer and autumn been made with a 
6}-ton gun, mounted in this way, and giving, with elevators, 
counterweight, and carriage, a total moving mass of 22 tons, 
no hitch worth mentioning has occurred. The working of 
the system has proved in all respects admirably satisfactory, 
far more so than its most sanguine supporters could have 
expected. The gun has shot accurately; the carriage has 
worked smoothly ; it has proved rapid in operation and sur- 
prisingly easy to work, so easy, indeed, that on one occasion 
a detachment of three men worked the gun and fired five 
rounds at a moving object with fair rapidity. With larger 
detachments (ten men and a non-commissioned officer) and a 
little more experience, a rate of fire of one shot in a minute 
and three seconds has been attained. The carriage has been 
covered with sand and dirt, and has still worked satisfactorily. 
The reflecting sight, by means of which the gun can be laid 
without exposing a single man, has answered well. And 
although the trials are not yet completed, but little remains 
to be done, if anything, to establish the invention as an 
accomplished success. 

Even to glance at the many applications of the system and 
its remarkable advantages would furnish matter for a separate 
article. But we must notice as briefly as possible the 
main advantages which will accrue from its adoption. In 
the first place, the protection which it affords seems all 
that is to be desired, and very much more than until 
lately appeared to be attainable. Not a man need be_ex- 
posed, and the gun itself only appears above the parapet 
for the few moments necessary to enable it to be laid and 
deliver its fire. The parapet may be as thick as is thought 
necessary, and that most efficient of all materials, earth, can 
be employed. <A thick earth parapet may, indeed, be made 
practically indestructible. We had tolerable evidence of this in 
the case of the parapets which formed the landward defences 
of Sebastopol. The gun derives also incidental protection, 
from the fact that as it only appears for a moment and leaves 
no trace of its whereabouts, nothing remains for an enemy to 
fire at. But Captain Moncrieff proposes to use, on occasion, 
no parapet at all. He proposes to place his guns in “gun 
pits,” thus making the natural surface of the ground his 
parapet. In these cases there is absolutely nothing for an 
enemy to destroy. When a parapet is used it becomes possi- 
ble to mount the guns on a travelling carriage on rails, and so 
to run it along from one part of the work to another. And 
the uncertain, momentary appearance of a gun over a parapet 
would be scarcely less embarrassing to an enemy than its 
sudden and unexpected appearance out of the ground where 
no defences are known to exist. The absence of any hori- 


zontal strain due to recoil removes the necessity for expensive 
solid foundations for the platform, in addition to rendering 
practicable that application of a carriage on rails of which we 
haye spoken. 


In point of economy the system presents im- 





mense advantages ; costly iron shields or still costlier cupolas 
will in certain positions be no longer needed. And, owing to 
the command and free lateral range of guns mounted in this 
way, one “Moncrieff” gun would be equal to at least three 
firing through embrasures. When gun pits are used it would 
be unnecessary to make them before the actual occasion arose, 
and thus the plan of a great part of our fortifications would 
be kept secret, and all the expenses of repair avoided. Al] 
that would be necessary would be to decide where guns should 
be placed in case of need, and to keep a supply of these car. 
riages ready against an emergency. 

The invention promises to effect a considerable and econo- 
mical revolution in the science of defence—economical, 
whether we consider it in regard to the nature of the parapet, 
the number of guns required, thé cost of the defensive and 
mechanical appliances, and the saving of life; while it must 
add greatly to the efficiency of the defence, and give it an 
advantage over the attack which to a defensive power like 
England can hardly be exaggerated. 








TWO “VERY BAD MEMBERS OF SOCIETY.” 

\ R. HOMPHREYS, the Coroner, in hearing the remarkable 
Ps evidence bearing upon the suicide of the poor girls on 
Thur€day night in the Regent’s Canal, Haggerstone, declared that 
the two witnesses, Catherine Boose and Mary Anne Fox, who had 
conversed with them before they leaped into the water, who had taken 
the purse and the few pence transferred to them by the suicides, 
and who had gone home after their death in the hats and jackets 
of the deceased without giving the alarm, were ‘‘ two very bad 
members of society.” Certainly the circumstances were strange 
enough. ‘Two young girls out together at midnight see two 
young women standing on the bridge of the Regent’s Canal, 
one of whom is known to one of the girls from having dealt at her 
father’s vegetable stall. ‘The latter asks what she is doing there, 
and the young woman confesses that she and her friend are going 
to drown themselves together. She gives her acquaintance a 
photograph of herself, entreating the girl to convey it to her father, 
of whom she appears to be very fond, adding, as if she were dwelling 
affectionately upon her likeness to her father, ‘‘ and when you see him 
you will see me.” ‘The suicides also give the witnesses an empty 
purse and 4d., remarking that it is no use taking that with them 
into the water. ‘They take off their hats and jackets, and begging 
the girls who are looking on not to mention their fate till the next 
morning, clasp each other closely and leap into the water together, 
in which attitude the bodies are found the next day. As the fatal 
leap is taken, a man who is passing by exclaims ‘* Good God !” but 
the girls who are looking on, having previously made no effort, 
even by their own account, to dissuade or hold back the suicides, 
now make no effort to give the alarm or obtain help ;—that “they 
were frightened ” being their only expressed reason. Being ‘‘cold,” 
as well as frightened, they put on the hats and jackets put off 
by the suicides, and go home, where their new clothes attract 
attention, and when given into custody they tell the tale. On exami- 
nation they make no pretence at all of having urgently dissuaded 
the young women, or of having attempted to get assistance. Itis 
on their own evidence that Mr. Humphreys called them ‘‘ two very 
bad members of society.” And undoubtedly, two good members of 
society, in the sense in which we ordinarily speak, they clearly were 
not: that is, they put no practical obstacles in the way of a crime ; 
they appeared to take no interest in saving the life of their fellow- 
creatures; they showed no sign even of passive horror at the 
tragedy ; they only appropriated what was offered to them and 
left by the suicides; they were quite willing to comply with 
their request to conceal, till all chance of rescue was over, the act 
which had been done. In short, they acted precisely as they 
would have done if the empty purse, and the 4d., and the hats, 
and the jackets had been placed at their disposal by some gener- 
ous giver without any tragic reason for surrendering them. They 
took what they could get, without showing any sign of horror at 
the desperate act which was the condition of their getting it. 

What seems to be the most probable explanation of this con- 
duct? Beyond the statement that the girls were ‘‘ frightened” and 
“cold” after the suicide, they themselves give no reason either 
for what they did not do or what they did do. Are we to sup- 
pose it was pure selfishness,—the actual bribe of the empty purse 
and 4d., and the prospective bribe of the clothes which the unfor- 
tunate suicides were taking off,—that kept them so passive and 
acquiescent? Or was it rather, in any degree, sympathy with the 
purpose of the suicides, fear of the world and its miseries, respect 





for the courage which could throw them peremptorily off, abso- 
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lute insensibility to any moral cowardice or any religious faithless- 
ness in the act, and a half-feeling that the last wishes of those who 
had gone to meet death so unhesitatingly were sacred, which kept 
them dumb? And was it the mere natural impulse to use that 
which was useful and warm, and no longer wanted by any one 
else, which induced them to put on the hats and jackets left by the 
suicides? Of course, in such a case as this, the real state of mind 
of the witnesses, from whom the Coroner elicited so little, must be 
quite conjectural ; but it seems to us most likely that neither the 
one answer we have suggested, nor the other, is exactly the 
true one. Probably the girls were overawed at seeing their 
acquaintance and her companion so quietly leaving messages 
for their relatives, enjoining upon them not to give the 
alarm till the next day, and disencumbering themselves of 
needless dress for their last plunge. What ignorant person 
could be otherwise than somewhat paralyzed by passing an 
acquaintance at midnight who was coolly making his or her dis- 
positions for leaving the world without embarrassing interference 
from others? Then there would probably bea keen and very over- 
powering curiosity to know whether they would really act as they 
proposed, whether they had the courage and will to do so, and what 
it would be like if they had. Ignorant girls would be overawed by 
hearing the mere resolve of others to do what they themselves 
would be so little able to imitate, and would feel themselves in a 
certain sense in the presence of superiors, whose range of action was 
at least altogether beyond their own and scarcely intelligible to 
them. We can, indeed, scarcely understand how they could fail 
to feel the physical impulse to cling to them and draw them back 
at the last moment, when they realized the full danger, saw the 
dark water, and the girls ‘‘ cuddling each other” in order to break 
the loneliness of the last struggle. But when the Coroner calls 
them “two very bad members of society” for either not feeling or 
not yielding to this impulse, and not giving the alarm in the agita- 
tion of the moment, he should remember how much goes to making 
a good member of society, in his sense, and how completely 
the elements he assumes may be absent from such minds 
as those of the girls he was rebuking. A good member of 
society, in his sense, must have a general feeling that life is 
good, that a condition of extreme misery is not often lasting, 
that the law which brands suicide as a crime is wise, that we often 
need protection against ourselves, that every man should be prepared 
to sustain the law, as well as to give help to others in critical cases, 
in short, must have a value for human society and social relations 
generally, and a keen sense of the responsibilities belonging to a 
place in such society, nay, even something more, a moral and 
religious horror of quitting his own post without a summons, and 
hence, of course, a strong impulse to deter another from hastily 
doing so. Is it possible to attribute feelings of this class to igno- 
rant girls? Is it possible that such as they should have had any 
sense of obligation to human society and of the dangers involved in 
letting people act on their own sudden impulses to undermine it ? 
They had not been taught, probably, to feel that hope is the natu- 
ral state of mind, despair the unnatural. ‘They had not, above all, 
had any culture for those sensitive sympathies which compel you 
to substitute yourself in the place of any one sufferer, and to feel 
for him or her as you would feel for yourself if you were rushing 
on the same fate. We believe that sympathy, tender sympathy, in 
the ills they have actual knowledge and experience of, is even 
commoner among the ignorant poor than among the most 
educated of the wealthy classes. But, undoubtedly, their 
minds are less elastic, more stiff than those of more educated 
people, in adapting themselves to ills and sufferings of which they 
have no actual experience. Had-the young women been shivering 
with cold and famishing for bread, instead of contemplating a 
desperate medicine for some inward pain which the girls who met 
them could not understand, they might not improbably have 
been ready enough at sympathy. But when they saw them 
well-dressed, not quite without resources, not even without 
friends to whom they were sincerely attached, for the pho- 
tograph sent by one of the suicides to her father was proof 
enough of her not being alone in the world (and the other girl 
Sent a similar message to hers), and still calmly resolved on death, 
it is quite conceivable that they were without a clue to the sort of 
Sympathy needed, that they had scarcely any conception of the 
grounds on which they ought to have protested against the violence 
they Were going to do themselves, and to have attempted to prevent 
their success. To assure them that happiness would probably 
return again if they were patient, would have been difficult to 
girls probably lost in amazement at their voluntarily surrendering 
such sources of happiness as property and warm clothing in order 
to prepare for a cold and dreadful death. To persuade them that, 





happy or unhappy, their life was not their own to throw away, 
would clearly have involved a far higher conception than would be 
conceivable in one out of a hundred such girls as these. Toreason 
that society would be injured by the practice of suicide and the 
despair which prompts it, would have been still more beyond 
them. They might, indeed, have had a physical instinct prompt- 
ing them to save life, and it is at the absence of this that we most 
wonder. But we do not see that, beyond this instinct, any bene- 
volence such as very ignorant girls like these would feel, would 
have prompted them to arrest the suicide. What they valued 
most, the warmth and the clothes and the coppers, these women 
had utterly despised and voluntarily surrendered. How should 
they have felt that they would be the better ‘‘ members of society ” 
for compelling them to take back what they cared so little to keep ? 
But surely the girls should at least have instinctively sympathized 
with the unconscious friends of the suicides, and tried, for their 
sake, to prevent it or to save them? Should not the mere name of 
the father of Jane Haycox, for instance, who was to receive the pho- 
tograph of his drowned daughter, have stirred them to prevent 
this suicide ? On that side we can find little excuse for them ; for, 
undoubtedly, they might have felt all but instinctively that they 
would deserve the reproaches of the survivors for not interfering 
to save them or give the alarm. Still, it is quite conceivable that 
the awe, and suspense, and curiosity, and eeriness of the situation 
might have occupied them till after the fatal plunge, and that then 
they may have feared to be accused, or at least strongly censured, 
for not acting sooner; and that in this ignorant fear for themselves 
the better feclings prompting an alarm may have been overborne. 
That they should have put on the clothes thrown away rather 
than leave them there, seems altogether natural. Altogether, 
though we are far from thinking the witnesses of this tragedy 
good members of society, we are disposed to think the evil in them 
is as much chargeable on “ Society ” as on themselves. We are 
sure that an educated magistrate whose whole grasp of legal and 
social and moral and religious obligations gives him a completely 
different view of such a suicide as this from any that could be 
taken by two half-clad ignorant girls, shivering with awe and 
wonder and unconquerable surprise that good clothes and money 
should be willingly resigned and death preferred by any acquaint- 
ance of theirs, is quite incompetent to judge how far their badness 
as members of society is due to culpable individual selfishness in 
them, and how far to the apathy which springs from the leaden 
pressure of physical wants, and a complete deficiency in all the 
higher elements of social experience. His hasty opinion that they 
ought to have been “ ducked,” themselves, for their apathy, may 
suggest indeed a penalty calculated to make them more alive to 
the legitimate expectations of others in future, but seems to pro- 
ceed from a condition of magisterial resentment far beyond what 
the tragic facts of the case can justify. 





BABY TRAVELLERS. 


iy GLISIL travellers on the Continent rarely or never take 

young children with them. French people do, Russians 
do, and so do Americans, though the latter seem to prefer boys 
and girls just out of the nursery. Germans, however, seem to be the 
great offenders, wealthy persons of that nation thinking no shame 
to be accompanied by entire families, children, governesses, nurses, 
wet-nurses, and all. What with one people and another, children 
are numerous enough on the great routes to form a distinct feature 
in tourist life, a class well worth studying, a race who supply to 
observers perhaps the most distinct and curious of all subjects of 
speculation. They are, to begin with, so very separate and so very 
national. We would undertake in any hotel on the Continent to 
tell the nationality of any child by the arrangements made for 
his or her food, and by his or her relations to the servants. There 
is the American child, first, whose position is the simplest and 
easiest conceivable. She, if above three years of age, is “ a grown- 
up,” paid for like any other guest, entitled to the same privileges, 
displaying the same entire independence of any kind of control, 
and evincing all the curious national contempt for servants of all 
grades. An American child of four in a Swiss hotel is perfectly 
capable of ordering a petit verre after dinner, and if she did would 
get it without the slightest interference from mamma, or the 
governess, or indeed any human being except possibly the waiter, 
who would speedily be brought to a due sense of his position and 
responsibilities. Dining at Zurich, a few days since, the writer 
noticed a perfect specimen of the kind. She was a bright-eyed, fair- 
haired little thing, probably seven years old, but in appearance 
scarcely five, who marched into the room with the air of mingled 
curiosity and pomp so comical in sharp children, made way for her 
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father, a grave man of fifty, but calmly ordered her mother to take 


another chair. Mamma had seated herself outside her husband, 
and Baby intended to sit between her and the governess. This 
arrangement accomplished, and a waiter who proffered a high 
chair summarily sent into disgrace, Baby unrolled her napkin, 
read the menu carefully, remarked that she liked sweets, and 
gravely went in for dinner. Of ten or twelve dishes that child 
tasted every one, insisted on a separate glass of claret, and at last 
fixed the affections of her over-filled little person on some cheese- 
cakes. First she ate her own share. Then she sidled up to her 
governess, remarked in American that she had not had half 
enough, and, in French, that the lady opposite was clearly Eng- 
lish, and, under cover of her chatter, quietly stole and bolted the 
poor woman’s cheesecakes. ‘Then she turned to her mother; but 
her mother had passed the dish, and we thought she was at the 
end of her resources. Not a bit of it. In the shrillest and 
calmest of trebles she ordered the head waiter, then about 
tifty feet off, ‘to bring papa some more cheesecakes,” clutched 
three, and putting one on the governess’s plate,—either out of a 
theory of restitution, as we hope, or an idea of making her an 
accomplice, as we fear,—bolted the other two, and then nudged 
her mother for admiration. With insignificant variations of cir- 
cumstance she was the typical American female child as en- 
countered in Switzerland, the most independent, self-helpful, 
greedy little imp alive. Male children from that continent, we 
are bound to say, are different, their main characteristics being a 
portentous gravity, and a certain slow, but real, politeness won- 
derful to behold. Outside the table d’héte the last remnant of 
self-restraint seems to be thrown off, balconies are turned into 
play-rooms, passages into racecourses, till the entire building 
seems given over to shrill-voiced, dyspeptic, high-spirited little 
imps, whoin an hour or so attract to their sides a cosmopolitan 
assembly of all colours and ages, make them all as wicked as 
themselves, and, we are bound to add, rule them all with the 
most serene aplomb. 

Next to the American children, the German are the most 
prominent ; but their prominence is not at dinner. ‘There they 
are at work on the business of life, and are remarkable only from 
the half quizzical, half servile attention paid to them by their 
fathers, and their astounding linguistic capacity. One of them, 
who sat opposite us a fortnight since, a meek, staid-looking, self- 
impressed little person, with red hair, talked three languages with 
equal fluency, ordered her father’s wine, dictated some extraordin- 
ary combination of footstools and chairs which ultimately seated 
her about six inches above the table, and was watched by her 
father, a widower obviously, with a sort of admiring awe. Some- 
how she was like Pauline in Currer Bell’s Villette, and before she 
had been in the hotel three hours some specialty in the child was 
recognized ; everybody nodded, or rather bowed, to her,—salutes 
which she returned with the gravest of inclinations,—and 
the waiters watched her as if their places depended on 
her fiat. We have an impression, quite without evidence, 
that her father was a man of considerable rank, but anyhow, in 
twenty-four hours the child had made her presence distinctly felt 
throughout the house, and so completely asserted her position that 
if she had ordered champagne for breakfast some one would have 
brought it without a glance to seek the father’s consent. She, of 
course, was not typical, being in her way a character ; and, as we 
suspect, but do not know, aided by her father’s place in the world ; 
but it is true that, next to the Americans, the Germans seem to 
accord their children the most liberty, to treat them with the 
least reference to disparity of age. Both nations spend for their 
children, too, with a liberality which approaches extravagance ; 
the Germans lugging about small armies of retainers, and the 
Americans submitting, on their behalf, to the most preposterous 
claims, We met in the Oberland one party of nine, for whom a 
careful mother had not only engaged nine mules, but nine guides, 
all strictly charged to prevent the slightest attempt at rapid 
motion. 

The French children are much less independent. French mothers 
also allow their children to join the table d’héte, but they do not 
allow them such independence, on the contrary, restraining them, 
if anything, more than English people do. On the other hand, 
they pay them infinitely more attention. A Frenchman cares 
probably a great deal more about his dinner than an Englishman, 
but he will interrupt it much more frequently to talk to a child, 
will mix its wine more carefully, will discuss with a waiter more 
at length the suitability of particular dishes. The American child 


seems to rule the family much more; but the French child absorbs 
it, and has, we suspect, much more influence upon its movements. 
It is very unusual, for example, for any but a French family to 
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seat a servant at dinner; but they, if they have children with 
them, do it constantly, solely that the little ones may be 
well and quickly looked after, and compelled rigidly to obserye 
les convenances. A certain forethought for the little people, a 
sense that they have rights, is very perceptible in their arrange- 
ments, the care sometimes, no doubt, degenerating into most in- 
jurious fondness. We saw a French father whose son, about five, 
had expressed a wish for water en route to Chur, pay a france for 
a glass, then, as the train started, buy the glass itself, and then, 
when the little imp threw glass and water out of window in a pet 
at the delay, take him on his knee and spend half an hour in vain 
attempts to bring him to a happier mood. One could understand 
after that why freedom of bequest seems unnatural to Frenchmen. 
Sulkiness among French travelling children is, however, very rare. 
As a rule, they seem as happy as birds, and like birds they are every- 
where at once, till they form a distinct feature in the prospect, 
Their momentary importance pleases them, and so does the variety 
of scene, and when not suffering torments from indigestion they 
generally contrive to fill the hotels with life, and movement, and 
happy if somewhat shrill laughter. Though not left independent, 
they are left with servants much more than English children are, 
and not always with the most beneficial result. They see too 
much of the great vice of French servants, their indifference to 
truth. Approaching Paris from the South a little while since, the 
writer and his wife noticed a child, obviously of very good class, 
attended by two nursemaids, and a young seminarist, whose relation 
to theparty was not easily intelligible. Arriving at the ticket station, 
the superior bonne produced two tickets, and remarked audibly that 
she intended to carry the child through without paying for a third. 
The little lady was about seven ; but the conducteur was informed, 
with all the gravity of a Frenchwoman when telling a deliberate 
lie, that she was under two. ‘ Under two! but—Mesdames.” It 
was of no use, she was under two, and the conducteur turned to the 
theological student, still reading his breviary. ‘At least, Mon- 
sieur, you will not affirm a story so monstrous, so incredible.” 
The seminarist half-raised his eye-lids, bowed in a manner quite 
sacrosanct, and replied, ‘* I know the child, and she is under two,” 
‘¢ Well,” affirmed the conducteur, with some slight temper, “if you 
get that child through the barrier without a ticket I'll eat her,” 
and disappeared. ‘The women seemed frightened—having, we 
suspect, received the fare from their mistress—and we anticipated 
a scene; but we had underrated French ingenuity. ‘Fan must 
play baby,” said the nurse, and Fan was obviously delighted. In 
a minute or two she was stripped, clad in a nightgown or chemise 
of some sort, a handkerchief folded over her head, her hair combed 
back, and she herself transformed into a baby in long clothes. No 
human being could have detected the deception, unless he had 
noticed that the nurse stooped with her weight. The little imp shut 
her eyes and did ingenue as if she had been bred to the stage, and 
as a baby in arms she was successfully carried into Paris, the 
seminarist leading the way through the wicket, book in hand and 
eyes on the floor. ‘The women who played that trick, nevertheless, 
watched over that child as none but the best English servants 
would have done, would have thought nothing of losing their own 
dinners to gratify any whims she might express at table. 

Does travelling benefit young children? We cannot say, for 
we have never watched English children under the ordeal ; but we 
suspect not. ‘They are injuriously fed, keep late hours, and enjoy 
far too much excitement for their mental health. ‘The constant 
change of scene is a strain upon the mind for which they obtain 
little or no compensation, and which accounts for the weary, half 
blasé look they wear on their return. ‘They become querulous as 
the journey advances, the waiters’ habit of non-resistance tempts 
them to new demands, and they end not infrequently by making 
themselves nuisances to all around. ‘The new faces bewilder them, 
the new scenes overfill their minds, and the new diet gives them a 
permanent dyspepsia. Change is as good for children as for 
grown-up people, but it should neither be rapid nor frequent, and 
for any English girl or boy under twelve we should deprecate 
Continental travel, and above ail, Continental life in hotels. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXXIX.—Centrat ENGtaAND: RvuTLanp, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.—EarLy History. 


F the Keltic tribes who peopled Britain at the advent of the 
Romans, this Province is assigned to the dominions of the 

great nation or confederacy of the Coritani, who occupied a con- 
siderable part of the midland counties of the present England. 
They have scarcely left, however, avy traces of their presence in 
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the counties of which we are now speaking. The only noticeable 
ones are in Leicestershire, where at an encam pment on Beacon Hill, 
near Mount Sorrel, “ Mr. Herrick, of Beaumanoir, in forming a 
drive, found a number of celts and amlets.”” There are also in the 
same county tumuli and earthworks on Saltby Heath, near ( ‘roxton 
Park, which have been assigned to the British period. Ww hen the 
Roman dominion was established, these counties were included 
within the great Province of Flavia Cwsariensis, which extended 
between the Thames and the Mersey and Humber. When Con- 
stantine divided the empire into four governments, and Britain 
was placed under the Gallic Prefect, who resided first at Tréves 
and then at Arles, a vicar of the Prefect governed the island, and 
under him a president was placed over aria Cwsariensis. Within 
the limits of Rutland the only remains of Roman habitation are 
those at Great Casterton, a village two miles north-west by west 
from Stamford, close to which the river Wash takes its course. 
The name of the village preserves the tradition of a former Roman 
castra, and there are the remains of an encampment on the south- 
east side of the village, which itself is situated on the line of 
an ancient military highway, the traces of which are still visible 
for miles. ‘The antiquary Camden has identified this site with 
the CAUSENNIS or CAUSENN&® of the Antonine Itinerary, and 
conjecturally changed the name of the river to Guash, But the 
distances assigned in the Itinerary do not at all agree with this 
identification, CAUSENN.® being 26 miles from Lixpum, which is 
universally admitted to be on the site of the present Lincoln, 
while Great Casterton is 41 miles from that city. ‘ The common 
supposition is,” says Mr. Blore, the historian of Rutland, “ that 
this place [Casterton] is situate onthe Roman military way called 
Ermine Street ; and Dr. Stukeley, who resided in the neighbourhood, 
favours that opinion. As, however, the Ermine Street is generally 
understood to be a direct line from London to Lincoln, as this 
place is at least two miles to the westward of that line, and as 
the military way which passes through this place is visible both 
north and south of the village in a direction from the south-east to 
the north-west coast of the kingdom, I am persuaded that Casterton 
is not situate on the Ermine Street.” “ Dr. Stukeley,” he continues, 
‘tsays he saw many coins that were found here ; but does not give 
any description of them. ‘The north, east, and south sides of the 
encampment are still visible. ‘The ancient military road forded 
the river on the west side of the bridge, and passed through the 
present rectory house at the west end of the church, and on the 
west side of the camp. ‘The latter, which was a square, or nearly 
so, contained about 27 acres. On the north and east sides of the 
camp the ditch is deep and broad. ‘The south and west sides of 
the camp seem to have been formed by the river Wash, the course 
of which appears to have been altered, and on the south side 
of the camp the ground is low and swampy.” ‘‘ There is no curv- 
ing of the ancient road,” to take this place in, as Dr. Stukeley 
erroneously states, ‘‘ after it unites with the turnpike road on the 
south side of the village, proceeding north-westward ; for though 
the turnpike road is not quite straight, its breadth includes the 
whole breadth of the ancient road in a straight line ; and at the 
north end of the village the traces of the ancient road are to be 
found in its own proper straight direction on the west side of the 
present turnpike road, until near Tickencote, the turnpike road, 
which passes by the east end of the church of Casterton, unites 
with the ancient road again, and the bend in the present north 
road from Stamford to Grantham at Horn Lane corner, between six 
and seven miles to the north of Stamford, is the place where this 
ancient road intersects the ancient road from London to York, 
which at that place becomes the present turnpike road, and so con- 
tinues as far as Wiltan Common.” Whether, therefore, the road 
called Ermine Street, leading to Lincoln, passed through any part 


utensils have been discovered at different times. A Roman mile- 

| Stone was discovered in 1771, about two miles north from the town, 
' on the side of the Foss Way; it is cylindrical, like the shaft of a 
column, about three and a half feet high, with a roughly carved 
inscription to the Emperor Trajan, with a notice that it was three 
miles from Rar. It is now in the Museum at Leicester. The 
Jewry Wall at Leicester ‘from the earliest ages has been a fruit- 
ful source of speculation. As it at present stands it is about 
twenty-five yards in length and five or six in height, and consists 
of a western side (not open to view) and an eastern side, contain- 
ing several arched recesses, the soflits or vaultings of which are 
turned with courses of large flat bricks; rows of these are likewise 
interspersed throughout the wall at intervals, as bonding courses ; 
and the Roman mode of constructing the arch with brickwork is 
here clearly displayed.” ‘These ruins * bear a striking resemblance 
in many parts to the ruins of one of the ancient temples of Rome.” 
Some antiquarians, however, consider * that the wall formed part 
of the gateway of the ancient city, and that the street or road led 
over the old Bow Bridge on to the Foss Road.” Local antiquarians, 
on the other hand, ‘believe that it once formed the front of a 
temple having four entrances, and that when it fell into decay 
the western side of the town wall was built up alongside, and the 
portal made to correspond with its two middle arches.” The idea 
of its being a temple seems to have been suggested by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s story that there was in Rare a_ temple of 
‘The wall has been opened through half its length to 
the original level of the Roman way. It will be kept permanently 
open, and is protected by iron railing. The footings of the piers 
are now visible, and it is quite evident that the building or wall 
never came forward in an easterly direction towards the church. 
These facts tend to strengthen the notion that the Jewry wall 
formed a portion of the western wall of Roman Leicester.” Eleven 
tesselated pavements have been found at different times in Leicester, 
‘one of which, of considerable size, represents the story of Diana 
and Acton.” 

South of Leicester town, near the junction of the Burton Rail- 
way with the main line, are ‘“ two remarkable parallel embank- 
ments, called the Raw Dykes, extending about three furlongs in 
length, and about 16 yards apart.” ‘This name has been con- 
jectured to be a corruption of /thedagua, and to indicate the site 
of the Roman chariot racecourse. 

On leaving Ratz, the Foss Way passed in a north-north-east 
direction into Nottinghamshire, just within the frontier of 
which county, near Willoughby, is believed to have been the 
site of the next station, VerNomMerum. “There are several 
camps, particularly in districts to the cast of the county, at 
Burrow and Billesden. The termination of the names of the 
villages in this district, and the fact that Medburne, near Market 
Harborough, is said to have been a Roman station, and to have 
yielded numbers of coins, make it probable that a road led from 
hence through Melton to join the Foss Way. This road is supposed 
to have been part of the Via Devena from Colchester to Chester, 
some remains of which (as well as of the Foss Way) are said to be 
traceable in Leicestershire, and to indicate its course by Leicester 
and Ashby into Derbyshire. ‘Tesselated pavements have been 
found at Rothley and Wanlip. At Wanlip (near Mount Sorrel) 
were found also coins and broken urns. 

Nottinghamshire was traversed by the Foss Way. This entered 
the county near Willoughby-in-the-Wold, in its course from Lei- 
cester to Lincoln. ‘‘ A tradition at Willoughby that the ruins of 
a great city lie buried near it, and the discovery of coins, would 
jsoeme to corroborate the notion that it had been a Roman sta- 

Thence it runs north-east through East Bridgeford, near 
From Bridge- 


Janus. 





tion. 
Bingham, where are also remains of a camp. 





of Rutland is doubtful, though it must, at any rate, have skirted | ford it proceeded to Newark, finally leaving the county at Col- 
its frontier. |lingham. ‘The greater part of its course is now a turnpike 

Leicestershire was skirted by the old road called Watling Street, ‘road. There is also a tesselated pavement, together with some 
which forms the boundary line between it and Warwickshire from | remains of ancient fortifications, at Barton-in-Fabis (Barton-in- 
Cathorpe (on the Northamptonshire frontier) to the neighbourhood | the-Beans), near Trent junction.” ‘There were probably three 
of Mancester or Manceter (the old MANDUESEDUM). ‘The Foss Way | Roman stations mentioned in the Itineraries which lie within the 
intersects the Watling Street at High Cross, between Lutterworth | limits of this county, though the exact localities cannot be posi- 
and Hinckley, exactly on the Leicestershire border line. This, as tively identified with existing remains. VrrNomeruM or VERO- 
we have already said in our notice of Northamptonshire, was the | merum may have been near Willoughby ; Maraipunum between 
site of the Roman station of Venonx. There are villages not far | East Bridgeford and Bingham; while Ap Ponrem has been by 
from High Cross of the names of Great and Little Claybrooke, and | some identified with Farndon, two miles from Newark. These 
the tradition of a ruined city of Claybrooke still remains at High | are the most probable identifications, on a comparison with the 
Cross, near which Roman coins have been found, and (according to | distances in the Itineraries. But it is better to confess our 
Camden) great foundations of square stones under the ground. | ignorance than to dogmatize on imperfect premisses. Many 
Entering Leicestershire at High Cross, the Foss Way passed in a! Roman remains have also been discovered in the neighbourhood 
direct line to Leicester, the Rave of the Itineraries. Here many | of Newark, Mansfield, Woodhouse, and in other parts of the 
tesselated pavements, coins, urns, and domestic and wuilitary | county. 
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NOTES FROM THE SCOTTISI ISLES. 

VIL—Entertnc Locn Siicacnan: FArewete. 
We had left Portree harbour on a rather black-looking forenoon, 
with the intention of slipping down to Loch Sligachan, a distance 
of only some eight or nine miles, and of lying fora little time in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the wonderful Cuchullins. The little 
Tern had gone through many a peril since she first rounded the ter- 
rible Rhu,—her bottom and sides were thick with green and slimy 
weeds,—her decks were grimy as those of a coal-barge,—her sails 
were dirty and weather-worn,—and altogether, she looked some- 
what like a bird in trouble, with wet and ruffled feathers and 
ragged wings. She had carried her mainsail nearly all the 
journey in the open, and now, for the first and second time, we 
had lashed down the boom and put on the “ trysail,”—just for the 
purpose of shifting comfortably down to Sligachan. Fortunate for 
us, as the event proved, that we did so !—for we left without a pilot, 
and were destined to be blown on somewhat sharply by the 
mighty Cuchullins. 

The wind was ahead, and had fallen so much that the beating 
down was very slow work indeed; so that we had full leisure to 
examine all the fine ‘‘ glimpses ” in the narrow sound,—the mighty 
cliffs of Skye piled up above us on the starboard side, the undulat- 
ing isle of Raasay to the left, the gigantic Storr astern, and Ben 
Glamair rising darkly over the starboard bow. Nothing could be 
wilder and more fantastic than some of the shapes assumed by the 
Skye cliffs, nothing could be finer than some of their shadowy 
tints; contrasted with them, Dun-Can of Raasay, on the top of 
which the oracular Doctor and Boswell danced a pas de deux, 
looked like a mere earthen sugar-loaf beaten flat at the top. But 
all under Dun-Can stretched a brown and rocky country, pastoral 
and peaceful enough in parts, and having even green slopes and 
bright heathery glades,—together with fine pieces of artificial 
woodland, through which glittered the waterfall— 

* A silver pleasure in the heart of twilight!” 
Strange looked the Storr behind us, rising solitary into the sky, 
with its pinnacles and towers lying underneath in the shadow of 
itself. Our eyes turned with most eagerness, however, towards 
Ben Glamair, now scarcely visible in a thick purple mist. Cloud 
after cloud was settling on his summit, sinking lower and lower to 
mantle him from forehead to feet,—and the long thread-like film 
of the falling rain was drawn down his darkness with faint, sick 
streaks of light; yet the sea about us was quite quiet, and the 
wind was ominously still. Hamish Shaw, the pilot, cocked his eye 
up at the giant in true sailorstyle, but delivered it as his judgment 
that ‘‘ the day would be a fine day,—tho’ we micht maybe hae a 
shower ;” and Hamish had reason on his side, for the giants of Skye 
sometimes look very threatening when they mean no harm, and 
very friendly when they are drawing a great breath into their 
rocky lungs preparatory to blowing your boat to the bottom of the 
sea. Still, it was with not quite comfortable feelings that we 
drew nearer and nearer to the mouth of Sligachan. ‘The place 
bore an ugly name—there was danger above and danger under— 
rocks below and squalls above. Right across the mouth of Loch 
Sligachan stretches a dangerous shoal, leaving only a passage of a 
few yards, and to sail through this at all it is necessary to have 
the tide in your favour. ‘Then, as you enter, you must look out 
for ‘* Bo Sligachan,”—a monster lying in wait just under water to 
scrunch your planks behind his weedy jaws. Then, again, look 
out for squalls! Down the almost perpendicular sides of Ben 
Glamair, down the beds of the torrents, inaudible till it has sprung 
shrieking upon you, comes the Wind. ‘Talk about wind! You 
know nothing whatever on that subject unless you have been ina 
boat among these mountains. Huge skiffs have been lifted out of 
sheltered nooks made expressly for their reception,—lifted up, 
twirled rapidly in the air like straws, and smashed to fragments in 
an instant. If a hen ventures to open her wings sometimes, up 
she goes in the air, whisks round and round for a moment, and 
comes down with the force of a bullet—dead. ‘The mail gig, 
which runs at the foot of Ben Glamair, on a road well sheltered 
from the worst fury of the blast, has sometimes to stand to face 
the wind for minutes together, knowing that it would certainly be 
upset if the squalls caughtit broadside. Not very long agoa great 


schooner was capsized and foundered at anchor by a sudden gust, | 
just because she happened to have one or two empty herring barrels | 


piled upon her deck. Next to Loch Scavaig for fury of sudden 
squalls comes Loch Sligachan. In the latter you have only the 


breath of Glamair, but at Scavaig you must prepare for the com- , 


bined blasts of all the Cuchullins—all the giants gathering together 
in the mist, and manifesting a fury to which Polypheme’s passion 
against Ulysses was a trifle. 


But it was summer time, and we anticipated nothing terrific, 
otherwise we should certainly not have ventured yonder in go frail 
and tiny a thing as the Tern. We had already falsified all the 
dire predictions which had greeted us on setting forth and followed 
us throughout our journey,—we had crossed and recrossed the 
Minch, penetrated into the wild fjérds of the Long Island, beaten 
round the north-east coast of Skye in the open sea,—all in a poor 
little crank craft not seven tons’ burden, seven feet beam, rigged 
for racing, and intended only for river sailing in very mild weather. 
Our good fortune, instead of turning our brains, had made us more 
cautious than when we set forth. Many perils escaped had 
explained to us the real danger of our attempt. We had certainly 
no anticipation of meeting in the uarrows the fate which we had 
escaped so often in the open sea. 

What with the slight wind, and the weary beating down the 
Sound, we did not sight Sconser Lodge, which lies just at the 
mouth of Loch Sligachan, until the sunset. By this time the 
clouds had somewhat cleared away about Glamair, and glorious 
shafts of luminous silver were working wondrous chemistry among 
the dark mists. We put about close to Raasay House, a fine 
dwelling in the midst of well-cultivated land, and feasted our 
eyes with the fantastic forms and colours of the Skye cliffs to the 
westward, grouped together in the strange wild illumination of a 
cloudy sunset ; domes, pinnacles, spires, rising with dark outline 
against the west, and flitting from shade to light, from light to 
shade, as the mist cleared away or darkened against the sinking 
sun; with vivid patches between of dark brown rocks and of green 
grass washed to glistening emerald by recent rain. It was a scene 
of strange beauty,—nature mimicking with unnatural perfection 
the mighty works of men, colouring all with the wildest colours of 
the imagination, and revealing beyond, at intervals, glimpses of 
other domes, pinnacles, and spires, flaming duskly in the sunset, 
and crumbling down, like the ruins of a burning city, one by one. 
What came into the mind just then was not Wordsworth’s sonnet 
on a similar cloudy pageant, but those wonderful stanzas of a 
wonderful poem by the same great poet on the eclipse of the sun 
in 1820 :— 

“ Awo-stricken she beholds the array 
That guards the Temple night and day ; 
Angels she sees, that might from heaven have flown, 
And virgin saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown— 
‘¢ Sees long-drawn files, concontric rings, 
Each narrowing above each; the wings, 
The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 
The starry zone of sovereign height— 
All steeped in the portentous light ! 
All suffering dim eclipse !” 
It is difficult to tell why these lines should have arisen in our 
mind at that moment ;—for no stronger reason, perhaps, that 
caused the figures themselves to rise before Wordsworth by the 
side of Lugano. He had once seen the Cathedral at Milan, and 
when the eclipse came, he could not help following it thither in 
imagination. ‘These faint associations are the strangest things in 
life, and the sweetest things in song. Portentous light! dim 
eclipse! ‘These were the only words truly applicable to the scene 
we were gazing upon at that moment; and those few words were 
the chain of the association—the magical charm linking sense and 
soul—bringing Milan to Skye, filling the sunset picture with the 
wings, uplifted palms, and silent lips of angels and virgin saints,— 
“ All steeped in the portentous light! 
All suffering dim eclipse !” 

It was just as we were contemplating this wonder, that the water 
blackened to windward, and we were laid over with the first 
squall from Glamair. What a screaming in the rigging! what a 
rattling of dishes and buckets in the forecastle! What a clutch- 
| ing at spars and ropes on deck! It was gone in a moment, and 
ithe Vern dashed buoyantly forward. ‘The wind had freshened 
‘suddenly, and we were bowling along at five or six miles an hour, 
carrying trysail, foresail, and the big jib. We were still a good 
'two miles from Sconser Lodge, so that the squalls, when they 
‘reached us, had lost much of their force. Squall second was 
/ even softer than the first; we laughed as it whizzed through 
the rigging, just putting the bulwarks under, and were still 
further encouraged by a sudden brightening of the Ben. 
Fools! that brightening should not have beguiled us, Hamish, 
who was at the helm, had just made the remark that he thought 
“the nicht would be a good nicht,” and we were about half a mile 

off the mouth of Loch Sligachan, when squall third, coming sheer 
‘down the sides of Glamair, smote us like a thunderbolt, and with 
ia terrific shrick laid the Zern clean upon her broadside. It was 
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a trying moment :—the trysail trailed in the water nearly to the 
mast, and the water, covering all the decks to leeward, poured in 
a light green stream into the cockpit and even through the hatches 
into the cabin. ‘The cook screamed from below amid an awful 
clatter of rubbish, and those on deck shivered and looked pale. 
«6 OF wi’ the foresail! ” screamed Hamish ; and it was done in an 
instant. For a moment it seemed as if the little craft would never 
right, but slowly she emerged from her bath and was shaken up in 
the wind, shivering like a half-drown’d bird. All breathed hard 
after the escape. After such a warning it was considered advis- 
able to exchange the big jib for the little storm one,—which was 
done, and eased the boat very considerably. 

Well, it is useless to go on with further details of our entry into 
Sligachan. So determined did the wind seem to oppose our 
passage and give us a ducking, that once or twice we actually 
thought of turning tail and running back to Portree. But we 
persevered, even without a local pilot, and the tide being nearly 
full, we passed over sunken dangers with comparative safety. At 
the narrowest part of the passage we could see the bottom, and 
actually grazed it with our keel. But the winds were the 
worst. The anchorage was right at the foot of Glamair, 
so that the nearer we drew the fiercer and more sudden 
were the squalls. ‘The people gathered on shore, evidently 
expecting to see us get into trouble. To their astonishment, 


however, we shook the little 7ern through every blast, righted | 


and saved her at every moment of peril, and finally dropped 
anchor safely before it was quite dark. How we should have fared 
on a really stormy day it is not difficult to guess. ‘This was an 


ordinary evening, somewhat windy, but what the men of Sligachan | 


called ‘* good weather.” So terrific, however, is the suction of the 
hills beyond, and so sheer the descent of Glamair to the water, 
that winds that are mild elsewhere become furious here. Keep us 
from Sligachan after October, when the soutl-wester begins to 
come with its mighty rain-clouds over the sea! 


While we are on the subject of squalls, we may complete our | 


report against Ben Glamair by stating that on one occasion, during 


our stayin the loch, although we were only about two hundred yards 


from low-water mark, we could hold no communication with the 
shore for a night and a day, and were all that time watching 


_ reader has been whetted by the morsels given in your columns, he 
will get the whole story of the cruise served up in its proper 
form very shortly ; and in the meantime, let us bid you and him 


, ** Farewell !” 


MONASTIC LIFE. 


{To THE EpiTon OF THE * SPECTATOR,” ] 


| Sin,—The interesting account, in a recent Spectator, of a visit to 
the Grande Chartreuse has recalled to my mind an incident long 
| past, which made an impression on me that I can never forget. I 
had the singular good fortune, more especially for a Protestant 
and a woman, of mecting and conversing with a monk of La 
| Trappe, then out on a mission from his convent, and I could not 


l but speculate on the “ inner life” of one living under such abnor- 
| mal conditions, who, nevertheless, appeared to me to be actuated 
| by much the same feelings and motives as ordinary mortals. 

My host on this occasion was a man of considerable note, the 
spiritual director of a large rural district in Normandy, and one 
of those truly sincere and estimable Roman Catholic priests of 
| whom little is known in England. At the time I speak of, —thirty 
| years ago,—he was a venerable silver-haired curé, nearly eighty 
| years of age, but with all the vivacity of youth ; a man of courtly 
| manners, united with the greatest simplicity and kindness. In 
countenance hestrongly resembled the portraits of Fcaélon, and there 
was a resemblance in character also, as regarded fervid piety and 
unbounded charity. At the time of the French Revolution of 1789 
he was private secretary to the Archbishop of Paris, and he steadily 
resisted all the personal efforts and flatteries of Talleyrand, who 
wished him to take the oath of allegiance to the Constitution, and 
“was consequently obliged to fly for his life. After many narrow 
lescapes he got safe to England, and, seeing farther than his 
‘emigrant companions (who expected but a very brief exile), he no 
sooner landed than he set to work in earnest to learn English, and 
established himself as a teacher of languages near Barnet. He was 
soon on friendly terms with the Protestant clergyman of the place, 
‘with Mr. Byng, the member, and with other neighbouring families, 
-and was universally esteemed and beloved. Among his friends 
was Mr. Salomons, who invited him to dinner, ‘if he would not 
| object to eat with a Jew, who said a prayer and washed hands 


anxiously lest the Zern’s heavy mast should founder her at anchor. | before meat.” ‘The Abbé replied that he was always glad to wash 
“ Half a gale” of wind was blowing ; and with many of the squalls, | his hands, and that as to the prayer, he would say his own while 
the boat, though perfectly bare of canvass, lay over so much as to | they recited theirs; and so the Jew and the Catholic sat down 
ship water into the cockpit. ‘The wind came straight off Glamair, | cordially together : but though freely associating with Protestant or 
and though there was no “ fetch” whatever, there was scarcely a | Jew, the Abbé held firmly to his own faith. Gratitude for kind- 
dark spot between us and the shore—all was churned as white as | ness received in England during ten years of exile induced him, 
snow. after his return to France, to seek out the few English who came 
The Cuchullin Hills are the Temple of Ossian, and the Temple into his neighbourhood, and thus I became acquainted with him. 
has two porches—Sligachan and Scavaig. We had now fairly | Often had I[ heard his Hertfordshire friends speak of him with 
halted on the threshold of one,—lying on the verge of an enchanted | warm regard, and when he sent to offer his services, on hearing 
world. Opposite our anchorage was the village of Sconser,—a | that an English family had taken a chateau near St. Désir (where 
number of rude hovels scattered on the hillside, with many fine | he had long been curé), great was his delight on finding amongst 
patches of green corn and potatoes, and bits of excellent pasture | them one who knew his old friends, and we were soon on intimate 


for the cows. A smack was at anchor close to us, skiffs were | terms. Liberal as he was, he naturally desired that we should 


drawn up above high-water mark, and nets were drying every- | embrace what he held to be the true faith, and he exerted himself 
where on the beach; and we soon ascertained that the herring | to show us all that was best and most interesting in the Roman 
were “ up the loch.” Right above us, as we have said, rose Ben | Catholic system. He introduced us to many clever priests and 
Glamair, towering to a desolate and barren cone, seamed every- | charming nuns,—cloistered as well as hospital sisters,—for being 
where with the beds of streams, and covered with the grey sand | archdeacon of the diocese and director of all the convents, he 
and loose rocks deposited in times of flood. At times this moun- | could take us into the interiors, where few Protestants are 
tain has the true dark leaden colour of the Cuchullins, but at | admitted. (1 may add that he was no great advocate for conven- 


others, notably when the sun is very bright and the air very clear, | tual life; its narrowness was displeasing to him,—though he 
honoured those who had ‘+a true vocation ;” and he once owned 


it looks sufficiently common-place. Common-place is an adjective 
at no time applicable to Scuir-na-Gillean cr Blaaven ; these are| to me that nothing was so irksome to him as hearing the 
magnificent in all weathers, no sunlight can rob them of their | confessions of nuns, who had little to confess but petty jealousies.) 
dark beautiful outlines and lurid tints of the hypersthene. | IIe once took us to see the ordination of fifty priests in 
However, it is far from our present intention to attempt any | Bayeux Cathedral,—a grand spectacle,—and I remember the 
picture of the Cuchullins and of Loch Coruisk; they are too! fervour with which he described that part of the ceremony 
exquisite to be slighted briefly. Just now, we must pause at our | where the candidates take the one step fvrward which seals their 
anchorage,—with one last word, however, for Sligachan Inn, | fate for life. Many have drawn back at that decisive moment, 
beyoud all question the cleanest, snuggest, cheapest little place | ‘‘and those not the worst either,” said my good old friend, who 
The landlady is one | deserves ever grateful remembrance from one who, though in his 


of the sort in all the Highlands of Scotland. 
of those women who “diffuse warmth,”—a motherly woman, | eyes a heretic, was treated by him as a daughter, and honoured by 
mingling the experience gained in great houses with the domestic | his friendship. A few years later, he dictated, on his death-bed, 
a letter to me which he signed with his own trembling hand, **'Ton 


instincts which are born, not made. We have paid her several 
visits, and always found something fresh to praise. Pleasant 
homely iuns are not so common in the Highlands that we can 
afford to pass this one over. Not the least of its merits is its unob- 
trusiveness,—its fituess to the spirit of the wondrous scene by 
which it,is surrounded. 

Iierewith end the quotations from our note-book ; it would be 
Wrong to trespass on your space longer. If the appetite of any 


ami pour la vie et pour I’éternité.” 

‘To return to the monk of La ‘Trappe. As a special favour, two 
of our party were invited to meet him at dianer, but the illness of 
my intended companion obliged me to go alone. IL was quite at 
home at the presbytere (where my little nephew was boarding), 
and although the position of one lady at table with twelve priests 
and a monk of La ‘Trappe was somewhat a novel one, yet such 
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thoroughly Christian gentlemen were my host and his guests that 
I felt not the slightest embarrassment. As the place of honour, 
I was seated next the monk, who conversed most agreeably, with 
a sort of quiet cheerfulness, sometimes directing his conver- 
sation to me, sometimes to the company generally. His 
language was the most choice and beautiful I ever heard in 
common discourse, and he was evidently a man of great culti- 
vation and refinement. He was finely formed, in the prime 
of life, and apparently in perfect health of body and mind; 


with a noble head, and a countenance full of intelligence and | 


feeling. He had been a Professor at Bordeaux, and was remark- 
able for eloquence and ability. What induced him to become a 
Trappist was not known to the curé, who always addressed him 
with profound respect as ‘*mon pére,” which sounded rather 
odd from a man twice his age. He had often been sent out by 
the superior of his convent on the affairs of the community, as one 
of its ablest members; and on the present occasion he was return- 
ing from Paris, where he had been to solicit funds for rebuilding 
their church after a fire. While in the world, he was not required 
to keep up the ascetic habits of the order. 

He told me that he had known many of my nation at Bordeaux, 
and that it was pleasant to him to hear his own language spoken 
with an English accent. He related with much grace several 
anecdotes of the treatment which his community had met with 
during the Revolution, and something having been said of the 
abundance of game in a place named, he mentioned having been 
formerly a keen sportsman. ‘*Do you not sometimes long for a 
shot now ?” asked one of the young vicaires. ‘I did for some 
time after I entered the convent,” he replied, ‘‘ but that has long 
been a thing of the past with me.” When asked which he pre- 
ferred, his life at La Trappe or in the world,—‘‘ La Trappe, a 
thousand times,” was his answer. A day in the world, he said, 
was as long as a month at La Trappe, and he longed to get back 
to his quiet life. I ventured to ask if he did not find the mono- 
tony irksome? By no means, was the reply; prayer and medi- 
tation filled many hours happily, and they had no time to be dull. 
They were constantly employed, and when not engaged in devo- 
tion, he had such continual hard labour in the garden and fields 
that when he laid down his head (on the bare ground) at night 
he was asleep directly. 

The case of this monk may have been exceptional, and his 
contentment throws but a faint light upon the ordinary state of 
monastic inner life, in which such mental resources as his must be 
rare. The high estimation in which he was held, both within and 
beyond the convent, may also have tended to excite self-complacent 
feelings. At the request of our host, ‘‘mon pére” related how 
he had been suddenly called upon to preach before a distinguished 
audience at Paris; he would fain have been excused, saying he 
feared that without preparation he should not do justice to the 
cause. ‘* Nay, say rather that you are afraid of not doing justice 
to your own reputation,” was the reply. Before he entered the 
pulpit, they gave him a cup of strong coffee, and the effect was 
marvellous ; his tongue was loosed, and thoughts and words flowed 
without difficulty. The audience were more than satisfied, and he 
evidently enjoyed his success. He was certainly not dead to social 
feeling, though he had been for years immured in his convent. 
There was no gloom or formalism about him, and no visible 
appearance of asceticism, but he was evidently possessed with 
fervid religious feeling. | He asked permission of the curé to 
present me with a pamphlet entitled ‘* La ‘Trappe Mieux Connu,” 
which contains an account of the monastery, one of the 
two convents which Napoleon allowed to remain, saying that 
there were some minds which needed a retreat where they 
couldlive alone. This reverend pére would have said, live with God. 
He was regarded with extraordinary reverence by all the guests, 
who were the working clergy in the small town and neighbouring 
villages, useful men in their generation, but they evidently con- 
sidered his ** vocation ” as far superior to their own. In his case 
there seemed to be no penitence for past crime, no special disgust 
with the world,—but the real love of a contemplative life, coupled 
with that view of religion which makes a merit of renouncing 
every indulgence in this world by way of preparation for a better. 
How far the satisfaction which he derived from monastic life was 
for his truest spiritual advantage is a problem that must remain 
unsolyed.—I am, Sir, &c., 5B. K. &. 





THE EASTERN CHURCH.—II 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sirn,—The impression made on us by the Greek Patriarch of 
Jerusalem and bis people was confirmed by what we saw in other 
parts of Syria. The native Christians are mostly of the Greek 


rite, and seem a quiet, inoffensive people, very ignorant, poor, and 
depressed, but more industrious and civilized than the Mahometans, 
as the appearance of the country itself proves. Wherever there are 
marks of improvement, such as plantations of fruit trees and fields 
reclaimed from the waste, a church is rarely far distant. There 
are fewer idle men lying about in the Christian villages, and the 
| clamours for ‘‘ backshish ” are less importunate than where there 
are mosques and minarets. ‘The inferior clergy are not Greeks, 
like the bishops, but native Arabs, differing in little but dress from 
the other peasants. I often observed them ploughing or driving 
their cattle. We were unable to converse with them, but they and 
their people always greeted us kindly as we passed, and once, 
when we were lodged in a priest’s house, he was very polite, talked, 
as everybody did then, about Angliz and Habesh (English and 
Abyssinians), showed us his Greek service books, and did his little 
best to make us comfortable. The Greek Church has numerous 
schools, and a superior academy in the Monastery of the Cross near 
Jerusalem. There is a good printing establishment attached to the 
Jerusalem Patriarchate. I procured thence a work on the topo- 
graphy of the Holy Places, by Joannides, the Professor of Divinity, 
which appears learned and well written ; the type is very good, and 
the language might easily be mistaken for ancient Greek, but for 
the introduction of modern names and ideas. ‘The superior clergy 
are accused by Protestants of being corrupt and rapacious, while 
they in their turn complain of the exactions of the Government. 
The pretended miracle of the Easter fire is excused on this pre- 
text, that without the contributions of the pilgrims who are 
attracted by it the Church could never pay the heavy sums 
demanded by the Turks. 

It must, besides, be very difficult for the Bishops, even if they 
wished, to reform abuses of long standing. I was told that the Arch- 
bishop of Smyrna, an aged and estimable prelate, was this year 
grossly insulted in the church by some of the young people, be- 
cause he wished to dispense with certain tedious and unmeaning 
ceremonies, and abolish the senseless and dangerous custom of 
firing off guns all night on Easter Eve. ‘The fanatical Greeks felt 
like Irish Orangemen when the rector objects to July demon- 
strations, Under the voluntary system, the clergy are all-power- 
ful when they go with the people, but must not attempt to alter 
their old customs or oppose their prejudices. ‘The monks of the 
East are more like the original ascetics of Egypt, than anything 
we see in the West. ‘They carry on various handicrafts in their 
little communities, which resemble fortified villages, and are eager 
as any shopkeepers to dispose of their wares to the foreign visitor. 
Notwithstanding the rooted antipathy between the Eastern Chris- 
tians and the Mahometans, there is a strong Oriental element com- 
mon to both religions, showing itself in a partiality for long and 
strict fasts, intense formalisin, repeated prostrations, bowings, 
genuflexions, and generally an unintellectual traditionary sort of 
worship. ‘The correspondents of the Times will hear with envy 
that in Greek churches there are no sermons. 

Still the Christians impress one as less hopelessly plunged in 
barbarism, less stagnant and self-conceited than the Moslems. 
They are more open to the infusion of new ideas, and, though 
Russian civilization has not much to boast of, some share of it is 
better than the stupid isolation of which the Turk is so proud. 
That vast inert body Eastern Christendom, being regarded as 
spiritually dead, is assailed on all sides by active agents of prose- 
lytism. ‘The Church of Rome, backed by French influence, is 
filling the country with missionaries,—Franciscans, Jesuits, &c. 
Reactionary and unprogressive as Romanism appears in the West, 
in the East it seems comparatively enlightened, and must be 
reckoned among civilizing agencies breaking up the torpor of 
nominal Christianity. ‘The United Greeks, as they are called, who 
have submitted to Rome, are furnished with books and teachers 
from Italy, but it is said that their ancient liberties are being 
rapidly curtailed. At present their dress and ceremonial resemble 
those of the Greek Church, and the inferior clergy are permitted 
to retain their wives, as is customary in the Eastera communion ; 
—the bishops alone being bound to celibacy. 

The Protestants too, Anglican, Presbyterian, and American, 
are busily labouring in the same long neglected field. Some of 
their missionaries are learned and able men, but they have great 
difficulties to contend with arising from their want of sympathy 
with the Oriental mind and taste. It may be questioned too 
whether the religion which they desire to substitute for the native 
superstitions be always itself of the most enlightened type. I have 
listened to the narrowest Calvinism from pulpits in Palestine, and 
observed the /ecord on the table of a missionary. Its spiteful 
gossip jarred painfully on one’s feelings in one of the holiest and 





most peaceful scenes consecrated by the life of Christ. The 
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advantages which the Christians of Syria derive from intercourse 
with Western civilization, and greater aptness for progress and 
industrial pursuits, are counterbalanced by the superior national 
spirit and courage of the Mahometans, who are represented, 
moreover, as more faithful to their engagements, if we may dis- 
tinguish among degrees of mendacity where truthfulness scems 
altogether unknown. 

The Christian subjects of Turkey, except the mountaineers of 

Lebanon, are, on the whole, a timid, cowed people, broken down 
by long servitude, varied by occasional massacres, to which we 
were assured they submit patiently, in expectation of the rewards 
of martyrdom. It is thought something quite extraordinary in 
Damascus, that Christians have lately ventured to carry fowling- 
pieces and shoot small birds. In 1867 they actually fled from the 
city for some days, as Mahometan bigotry, excited by events in 
Crete, threatened another outbreak. The missionaries, indeed, 
regard themselves and the other Christians as living on a volcano, 
and protected chiefly by the prestige of the Western powers. 
Most security is felt where Consuls are resident, and on the coast 
of the Mediterranean. ‘Those improvements in the ‘Turkish 
Government, of which we so often read in English periodicals 
and State papers, are in Syria regarded as illusory, for the most 
part. 
Decrees, full of enlightened humanity and toleration, are promul- 
gated from time to time, but then no one expects them to be carried 
out in practice. ‘The Government grows stronger, indeed, of late 
years ; but at the same time it is becoming more oppressive. ‘The 
inroads of Arab robbers are checked, but the grinding taxation, 
which has been introduced in imitation of the Egyptian system, is 
found hardly less injurious to the prosperity of the provinee. ‘The 
Pashas, appointed by bribery, hold office for a few years, during 
which their chief object is naturally to replenish their coffers. 
The making of roads gives them an opportunity, as, when a dis- 
trict has paid its rate, the road is laid aside, or imperfectly con- 
structed by forced labour. ‘The brief rule of the Crusaders has 
left more traces in Palestine than the long domination of the Turks, 
who have allowed everything to fall into a decay that contrasts in 
a melancholy manner with the frequent memorials of past pros- 
perity. It is much to be wished that this fine country, which is as 
fertile as ever, could be placed under the protection of a civilized 
State, such as England or France, or both ; but this arrangement 
our mutual jealousies must long forbid, and so Palestine will 
doubtless remain in its present state of hopeless poverty and 
neglect.—I am, Sir, &c., PEREGRINUS. 





THE QUAKERS AND BANKRUPTCY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your journal of the 10th October appears the following : 
—‘‘ We have heard it said that there are no bankrupts among the 
Quakers, because bankruptcy excludes from their society.” 

I think it due, not only to the Society of Friends, of which I 
am a member, but to the recognized and well earned character of 
the Spectator for fairness and impartiality, to say that this gives a 
very erroneous impression of the fact. 

Where exclusion (technically called ‘‘disownment”) follows 
pecuniary failure, it is always due, both by rule and practice, not 
to simple insolvency or bankruptcy, but to some accompaniment 
more or less immoral and disgraceful. 

Our course of discipline is this. When it becomes known that 
a member of our Society has (whether by private composition with 
his creditors or more public bankruptcy or insolvency) failed to 
pay his debts in full, the meeting to which he belongs appoints a 
committee to inquire into the circumstances of the case. Upon 
their report the meeting comes to a decision, which (just as in the 
case of a commissioner of bankruptcy who, according to the vary- 
ing circumstances of each case, grants, or suspends, or absolutely 
refuses a certificate, or even directs a criminal prosecution) some- 
times acquits of all blame and expresses sympathy with its un- 
fortunate member; sometimes, though still retaining him as a 
member of the Society, records a minute of censure ; and sometimes, 
but only where fraud, extravagance, or gross imprudence are the 
leading features of the case, proceeds to expulsion from the Society. 

The disowned party (whether for this or any other violation of 
our rules) has a right of appeal successively to two superior 
meetings, if he thinks the judgment of the meeting originally de- 
ciding in his case partial or unjust.—I am, Sir, &, T. G. D. 

*S.C. 0.” ON BRIBERY AT LANCASTER. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It is scarcely worth my while to write or yours to insert a 
letter on a merely personal matter. But perhaps, as my signature 








is known to a few friends who read the Spectator, you will kindly 
allow me a line. Notwithstanding Mr. Elvery Dothie’s caustic 
insinuation as to my knowledge of what takes place in the inns of 
Lancaster and my ignorance of what is done in the churches, I 
rejoice to hear that the election proceedings there were not with- 
out a protest from the pulpit, on his part, and on the part of two 
other Christian ministers. His insinuation I accept. I know 
nothing of any church, or chapel, or minister in Lancaster. One 
inn I do know, where I once spent a night in going from Yorkshire 
into Furness. It was not there, however, that I learnt anything 
concerning Lancaster bribery. I did not at all wish to fling a 
stone at Lancaster clergymen. But I have met personally, some 
thirty miles away from Lancaster, men who were mixed up in that 
election business, honourable men in all other respects, as I believe, 
who in speaking to me seemed not at all ashamed of what they had 
done, and treated the matter as a very good joke.—I am, Sir, &c., 
s. C. O. 


BOOKS. 
— ee 
ETERNAL DEATH.* 
Tues little books have a common end,—to prove that destruc- 
tion, and not eternal suffering, is the doom of evil as taught in 
the Bible. The first named below, is by a popular and accom- 
plished evangelical preacher; the second is anonymous, but is 
marked by a vigour and terseness that is perhaps even more 
likely to make a popular impression, and we understand that in 
certain districts of the North the doctrine of the everlasting de- 
struction of the wicked is spreading rapidly, and with a certain 
fervour, in churches otherwise orthodox. Both these little 
books have some force. Mr. Minton’s is marked by the greater 
breadth of view, the anonymous treatise by the greater rigour of 
exposition. Both of them are so far successful that they show 
unanswerably that there is far more Scripture authority for the 
destruction of the wicked than for their eternal torment; and that 
there is nothing indeed approaching to evidence that any one 
writer in the Bible, or any one speaker whose words are recorded 
there, held the dogma of eternal torments for the wicked 
at all. Mr. Minton asserts that ‘every expression that human 
language can supply, and every metaphor that the material 
world can yield, to impress upon us that the wicked will wholly 
cease to exist, are piled one upon another, almost continuously 
from Genesis to Revelations. ‘They are said to perish, to pass 
away, to fade, to wither, to be destroyed, consumed, drowned, 
burnt up, ground to powder, cut down, plucked up by the roots, 
broken to shivers, besides other similar expressions. What 
dependence can be placed on the teaching of Scripture, if all this 
means that they will live for ever, with all their powers and 
faculties of body and mind in full exercise, though at enmity with 
God, and consequently in a state of unmitigated suffering?” And 
Mr. Minton illustrates this remark by the remarkable language of 
John the Baptist (Matthew iii., 12), ‘* Whose fan is in his hand, 
and Ie will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into 
the garner; but He will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire,” adding, ‘‘could any figure be employed more utterly 
repugnant to the idea of perpetual continuance ix whatever is 
here represented by ‘ unquenchable fire’? or could any figure 
more forcibly depict utter destruction Jy its irresistible power ?” 
Mr. Minton’s observation and his illustration are alike forcible 
and just. But his whole reasoning, like that of the anonymous 
writer on the same subject, seems to us vitiated by a double false 
assumption,—(1) that Scripture is to be treated as containing 
one unbroken tissue of systematic and self-consistent doctrine 
on this and every other subject which has attracted the 
attention of divines,—instead of being a growing revelation 
of a few great positive truths, gradually brought out into light, 
but leaving even at the last a vast deal of unresolved questioning 
without any answer—and (2) that it was any part of the revela- 
tion given either to the Jews or to the Disciples of Christ to declare 
the absolute fate of men at all, except in relation to their gain by 
welcoming the revealed light, and their loss by refusing to welcome 
it. No doubt both writers are perfectly correct in saying that 
destruction is the uniform burden of the prophecy against evil 
both in the Old ‘Testament and the New. ‘As for sinners, they 
shall be consumed out of the earth, and the ungodly shall come to 
an end,”—such is the constant drift of the Old Testament pro- 





* 1. The Glory of Christ in the Creation and Reconciliation of all Things, with Special 
Reference to the Doctrine of Eternal Evil, A Course of Sermons preached at Eaton 
Chapel, Eaton Square, by the Rev. Samuel Minton, M.A., of Worcester College, 
Oxford. London: Longmans. 

2. Life and Death as Taught in Scripture, London: Eliot Stock. 
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phecies ; while the New Testament writers are never weary of 
proclaiming that ‘ the wages of sin is death ’—that those who are 
disobedient to the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ shall pay the 
penalty of ‘ eternal [céswvs0y] destruction from the presence of the 


Lord and from the glory of his might.” We admit, moreover, that | 


the whole teaching of the Hebrew Scriptures leads up to the reve- 
lation of eternal life, not as an inseparable metaphysical attribute of 


the soul of man, Jut as a gift resulting from direct communion | 


with God, and indeed thereby conferred. ‘+ This is life eternal,” 
says our Lord, according to the account of St. John, ‘‘to know 
Thee the only true Gol, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 


And in this knowledge of God, and in this alone, “ standeth our | 
eternal life ” according to every writer in the Bible, whether Old | 


Testament or New. 

So far we wholly agree with the writers before us. But when 
they go further, and speak of ‘everlasting destruction” as a 
positive truth of revelation, we are not able to follow them at 
all. Nay, they are confuted by their own words. Both of them 
find it necessary to explain that in the one passage which is the 
only Scriptural authority for the eternal-torment doctrine,—the 
passage where Christ says of Gehenna, ‘* Where the worm dicth not 
and the fire is not quenched,” that all that is meant, or can be 
meant, is that the fire will not go out ¢i// it has burnt up its fuel, 
and that the worm does not die till after what it feeds on ; and Mr. 
Minton quotes in proof the passage in Isaiah (Ixvi. 24) to which 
our Lord certainly alluded, “‘ And they shall go forth and look 


upon the carcases of the men that have transgressed against me; | 
for their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched, | 


and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh,”"—a passage which, as 
it refers to the corruption, and consumption by fire, of fleslily 
bodies, certainly cannot even admit of the emphatic interpretation 
of ‘endlessness” fastened upon the analogous passage when 
used by our Lord. Mr. Minton has here, no doubt, a strong 
case; but it is fully as strong against himself, when he 
contends for the absolute and final destruction of all the 
persons whom he calls ‘‘ the wicked,” as against the advocates 
of a dogrna of eternal torment. All that is or can be implied is 
that the fire will burn out the fuel, and the worm eat up its prey. 
But how does Mr. Minton know that the fire’s fuel is the whole 
man, and the worm’s prey, namely, all that is corrupt in him, is 
commensurate with his life? That, at any rate, is not a ‘ revealed’ 
truth. Revelation brings to light the divine life which is to save us 
and judge us. It promises a separation of the evil and the good, 
but it says nothing at all about any destruction of the good that may 
be mixed with the evil, and what it does say would imply that 
nothing but absolute evil is absolutely destroyed. If any person 
is all pure evil, he surely has a promise of destruction. But 
where is the ‘ revelation’ that any man or number of men will be 
found to be pure evil? We do not hold that any part of the 
Bible teaches universalism in the sense of the ultimate purification 
of every human being. It leaves the destiny of man very much 
in the dark, and naturally, because it teaches that that destiny 
depends on his own spiritual being. If there be a free will in us, 
it is free to resist God's love even for ever; and if it so uses its free- 
dom, certainly no revelation tells us that it will be forced to love 
and obey the righteous Will. ‘That there may be human wills which 
have resisted and will resist every righteous impulse till the higher 
life has wholly left them, we cannot absolutely deny ; but certainly 
it is no matter for ‘revelation,’ which only opens new life and hope 
to us, and tells us no secrets of despair at all. If Mr. Minton 
tasks us with the passage in which St. Paul promises “ eternal 
destruction from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of 
His strength ” to the disobedient, we answer him by his own words, 
that diwssov can only mean not absolutely endless, but endless for 
all intents and purposes in relation to the evil and the disobedience 
for which the guilty are banished from the presence of the Lord; if 
the one is eternal, so is the other, but not otherwise. Where can 


he find any declaration that he who is once judged shall never be | 
judged again? — that when once the door is shut and the | 


knocker left outside, no future time will ever open it again? 
No doubt destruction is pronounced on the evil; but who shall 
say that every man at death is either wholly good or wholly 
evil? Is that revealed? If not, he cannot be declared 
wholly; fit either for the left hand or the right of the Judge. 
We maintain that this is not only the natural inference 
from the divine love which Christ reveals, but is a direct 
inference from His own and His Apostles’ teaching. He 
himself says, ‘*I am the resurrection and the life. Ile that 
trusteth in me, though he were dead, yet should he live, and he that 
liveth and trusteth in me, shall never die,”—a clear declaration, 
as it seems to us, that those who are virtually dead may, by turn- 


ing,to the light, regain the principle of life they have lost. St, 
Paul practically teaches the same thing when he speaks of those 
who had been the servants of sin, and *“ free from righteousness,” 
having had the wages of that condition, namely, death; but now, 
being made free from sin, and becoming servants of God, having 
the fruits of that service, namely, ‘eternal life.’ If those who had 
already reaped death are now reaping life,—why should physical 
death prevent the same change taking place in the spiritual world ? 
Certainly St. Paul nowhere declares that it cannot. And in one 
eelebrated and remarkable passage, he contemplates the time when 
Christ shall have put ‘ all enemies under his feet,” and God shall 
be ‘all in all.” 

While we agree, therefore, with these writers that destruction, 
! and not eternal torment, is the spiritual fate of all evil, we wholly 
deny that there is any revealed doctrine that destruction is to be 
the fate of a vast number of human souls. This mistake is 
‘founded partly on passages in the Old Testament which have not 
| only no reference to a future life at all, but were written by men who 
| had evidently not been taught that there was any future life of the 
|spirit. It is not till the time of the captivity that any clear and 
settled belief in a spiritual future beyond the grave emerges atall. 

It is founded also partly on the error that the passages which speak 
| of sin as separation from God, and evil as entailing destruction, are 
| intended to teach that every man must be classified as either good 
| or evil, and will reap either a complete life in God or a complete 

personal annihilation accordingly. In fact every man so far as he 

| is unrighteous and cut off from the life of Christ must be subject 
to the worm that dieth not and the fire that is not quenched, but 
no one has any power to assume for any individual man how far 
this is. It seems to us to be a great blunder to turn revelation,~ 
which is an unveiling of positive truths,—into a system of in- 
ferences as to the unrevealed outlying darkness beyond. ‘The truth 
is that even the fullest revelation of the New Testament leaves 
the facts of eternal life in Christ, of penal life in separation from 
| Christ, and of a certain judgment, or probably of a number of 
judgments, for each human soul, which determine its relation to 
God, in the most undefined outline before the spiritual vision. 
Nothing is clearer than that by some of the writers of the New 
Testament, a day of judgment is said to have been predicted 
before the end of the generation then living, and to have been 
apparently identificd with the destruction of the Jewish polity. In 
other writings it appears to be identified with the distruction of 
the earth. Whatis certain is that sometimes our Lord declined to 
state times and seasons in connection with judgment, and said 
that such times were known not ‘even to the Son,” but to the 
Father only, and that at other times the interpretation of his words 
by his apostles and disciples was confused. As for the Apocalypse, 
almost all reasonable men admit that it needs too much interpre- 
tation itself to supply us with fresh light. Revelation is greatly 
injured by being tortured into declaring far more than it pro- 
fesses to declare, or than we even need to gather from it for our 
own guidance. What must become of evil we know. What 
must become of men more or less evil, but not wholly evil, we do 
not know and are nowhere told. But it remains impossible to 
believe, that if any power of trust is left to them, they can be 
shut out from the promise that ‘though they be dead, yet should 
they live.’ 

It is, moreover, a very dangerous and terrible teaching, even if 
less dangerous and terrible than the doctrine of everlasting tor- 
ments, to proclaim that a vast proportion of human lives are 
probably doomed to absolute extinction ; and only a minority, or if 
not a minority, at least only a selected number, to eternal life. 
‘This in some measure draws even a more marked line between the 
good and the evil than the more ferocious theology itself. Doubt- 
less it is not such a libel upon God as the ‘ eternal-torment’ 
doctrine, but it is perhaps even more likely to cherish the feeling 
| of moral caste. ‘There is a respect felt for an immortal nature, 
even though it be immortal evil, which cannot be equally felt for 
la perishable existence, a mere ephemeron. Let men begin to 





| regard the wicked as doomed to extinction, and less awe would be 
| felt for evil, less passionate efforts would be made to redeci the evil 

than are made even now. ‘The man who hoped to live eterually 
| would scarce restrain himself from a feeling of indifference towards 
one whose years he thought likely to be as few as those of one of the 
lowest creatures of the universe. Just as the divine teaching,—the 
superstition, some think it,—that ‘* God has made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth,” has done more to uproot slavery than 
any amount of human pity for individual human suffering, so 
we suspect the faith that all men, evil or good, are alike 
immortal beings, has done more to inspire among the good an 
infinite yearning after the recovery of the evil, than any mere 
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impulse of spiritual love. We fear the dogma,—entirely unfounded 

as we believe it to be,—of the absolute destruction of the souls of 

those who are, at death, not in a state of faith, or who are more 

evil than good,—for that is, we suppose, what it would practically 

come to,—almost more, as regards its consequences, —than the 

dogma of eternal torments itself. The mischief of the latter is 
2 


that it distorts and belies the character of God; but the faith in a | 
| with powers that were too strong for him; with a consummate 


Any doctrine which led men to think of the master of statecraft in Louis XI., and in the Swiss Confederacy 


perfect God is so ineradicable that millions contrive to reconcile 
the contradiction. 
lowest of their fellow-creatures as destined not only to a less 


divine, but a more ignoble, a lower and merely finite destiny, 

might work even greater evil than the ferocious Calvinistic 
> 

teaching itself. 





MR. KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD.* 


Mr. Krrx paints on a larger canvas as he approaches the conclu- 
sion of his work. This third and last volume of his history 
embraces little more than two years, from the late autumn of 1474 
to the 12th of January, 1477, when, six days after his last battle, 
Charles was buried in front of the high altar of the Church 
of St. George in Nancy. We do not think that Mr. Kirk takes 
too large a space for the story which he has to tell. The last act 
of the drama is indeed crowded with action of singular interest ; 
there are sieges and battles to be related which hold no secondary 
placein European history; there is the fact of the wonderful military 
superiority of the Swiss, than which there is nothing more signi- 
ficant in the history of war; the central figure of Charles is never 
so heroic, and there is a tragical pathos, not easily to be matched, 
about the end, when the body of the bravest soldier in Europe 
was found in a frozen ditch, ‘‘ stripped naked, horribly mangled, 
the cheek eaten away by wolves or famished dogs.” And Mr. 
Kirk, as those who have read his former volumes will readily 
believe, is ‘quite equal to his task. Lis style is, we think, some- 
what wanting in taste, but it certainly is not wanting in graphic 
power. In ornamental description, in that, for instance, with 
which he opens this volume, he is not particularly happy ; but 
when, so to speak, there is business to be done, he is all that can 
be wished. He can make his readers understand and, what is 
more, retain a distinct impression of a battle, and that is no very 
common achievement. Less skilful perhaps in describing character 
than incident, he is yet sufliciently successful. He always aims at 
impartiality, and often attains it. He shares with other historians 
of the day the merit of a laborious industry which their predeces- 
sors in the last generation had not even the opportunity of exer- 
cising. It is not easy to estimate the amount of labour which is 
implied by the modest announcement prefixed to this volume that 
‘much of the material has been gathered from manuscript 
sources.” 

We have hinted that Mr. Kirk sometimes fails in impartiality. 
This is the almost universal defect of biographers, and it does 
something to counterbalance the unquestionable artistic advan- 
tages of the form of history which Mr. Kirk has chosen to adopt. 
It almost passes human power to resist the temptation to make the 
subject of a biography into a hero, to shape his proportions to an 
ideal perfection, to intensify the lights and to diminish the depths 
of the shadows, to blacken or to dwarf into foils of his brightness 
or greatness the other figures of the scene. Against this tempta- 
tion Mr Kirk does not stand altogether firm. He had a most 
legitimate work to do for the subject of his history, who had 
qualities as a soldier and a statesman and a nobleness of personal 
character that had never before had justice done to them. But 
he goes beyond this to plead his cause, not disingenuously indeed, 
yet with a certain spirit of advocacy. The general effect of this 
volume is to give a picture of an heroic man defending himself 
Nor is this absolutely unfaithful 


against unscrupulous enemies. 
he was certainly 


to the truth. Charles was in a way heroic ; 
defending himself; his enemies, French and Swiss, were sufli- 
ciently unserupulous. But this impression ought, in justice, to be 
modified by a survey of his whole history. It was not, surely, 
without some reason that by common consent his neighbours and 
contemporaries called him ‘the Disturber.” He had, as Mr. 
Kirk never seeks to conceal, schemes of conquest. These had 
been from his earliest days the ruling passion of his life, 
and the catastrophe of his end was their result. It may 
well be true, as our author thinks, “That the great rivalries 
and struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries could 
never have raged so fiercely and so widely if there had stood 
between the two parties, instead of a crowd of minor wranglers all 
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¢ Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 


Julian Murray. 1868. 





feeding the flame, a third of equal greatness, holding the balance, 
interested in quenching the strife ;” but the question is whether it 
was the part of a Duke of Burgundy to assume this position. 
Doubtless this was his. ambition, the ambition to rise from the 
position of a great feudatory to that of a great sovereign; a man 
of supreme genius might have accomplished it even with the means 
that were at his command, but it was his lot to come into collision 


with a military foree by which his skill and valour were baffled, 
just as the dense solidity of the Theban infantry baffled the 
Athenian ambition at Delium and at Syracuse. 

The course of modern history is to destroy at least as many 
characters as it restores. ‘Thus Mr. Froude sacrificed a whole 
hecatomb of victims, the chivalrous Surrey at their head, for the 
sake of his hero Henry. And so whatever Charles gains by Mr. 
Kirk’s statement the Swiss lose. They are no longer patriot 
soldiers, defending against an unscrupulous aggressor the inde- 
pendence of their mountain home; but mercenaries in the pay of 
the French King, and the most ruthless and unscrupulous of their 
kind, without any redeeming quality but a most splendid courage 
and tenacity. It seems impossible to resist the evidence which 
Mr. Kirk adduces upon this point. Not private men only, but 
the States themselves were bought. Nor did they even attempt 
to deceive themselves as to the real character of the transaction. 
We read that ‘‘ the Council of Berne repealed the regulation under 
which the statute against bribes was read yearly at the opening 
of their proceedings.” At the same time, we doubt whether 
Mr. Kirk makes proper allowance for the circumstances 
of the Swiss people. Switzerland did but follow the law 
which has ruled every poor country, more fertile of men 
than of wealth. Arcadia was the Switzerland of Greece, and its 
mercenaries fought indifferently for Greek or barbarian. Scotland 
has played the same part in modern Europe. ‘Tire Swiss fought 
for pay, because the trade in blood was the chief trade of those 
days. ‘That trade has been spoilt by the more gigantic mercenary 
system of standing armies ; but the same necessity still exists, and 
has still to be met. The overcrowded valleys of the Alps still send 
forth armies, not of fighters, but of valets, waiters, and traders. 

The last period of Charles's history naturally divides itself into 
two parts. The year 1475 was not, on the whole, unfavourable to 
his cause. In the early summer he had inflicted two heavy 
blows on the Emperor's forces. Then came the grand diversion 
on which his best hopes were built. An English army, num- 
bering 24,000 men, and better equipped than English army 
had ever been before, landed at Calais. Had Edward IV. had 
anything of the spirit of the last monarch of his name, it is 
impossible to say how the course of history might have been 
changed. But he had never been a man of commanding ability, 
and now he was nothing better than a worn-out and enervated 
profligate. After little more than two mouths the army returned 
to England, after an expedition than which there is certainly 
nothing more inglorious in English history. But though this 
resource had failed him, Charles, at the close of the year, was not 
in an unfavourable position. He was master of Lorraine, and 
Lorraine, the link between his Burgundian and his Flemish pro- 
vinces, was, as Mr. Kirk observes, ‘‘ the natural keystone of the 
arch on which he desired to build.” But 1476 was a year of 
unmixed disaster. ‘Three great armies, which he had collected 
with indefatigable energy, were shattered at Grandson, Morat, 
and Nancy successively against the wall of the Swiss infantry. 
The story of his fall is one of surpassing interest, and Mr. Kirk 
tells it very well. Though extracts hardly do justice to his 
merits, we will venture on a passage which gives us the last scene 
of all :— 
saw himself stripped of both his wings, assailed at once on 
s. He has his choice between a rapid flight and a speedy 
death. Well, then—death! As he fastened his helmet, the golden lion 
in the crest became detached and fell to the ground. He forbad it to be 
replaced. Jvc est signum Dei! ‘It is a sign from God,’—he said. 
From God? Ah! yes, he knew now the hand that was laid upon him. 
Leading his troops he plunged into the midst of his foes, now closing in 
on every side. Among cnemies and friends the recollection of his sur- 
passing valour in that hour of perdition, after the last gleam of hope had 
vanished, was long preserved. Old men of Francho Comité were accus- 
tomed to tell how their fathers, tenants and followers of the Sire de 
Citey, had seen the Duke, his face streaming with blood, charging and 
recharging ‘like a lion,’ even in the thick of the combat, bringing help 
where the need was greatest. In Lorraine the same tradition existed. 
‘Had all his men,’ says a chronicler of that province, ‘fought with a 
like ardour, our army must infallibly have been repulsed.’ But 
no; so engaged, so overmatched, what courage could have availed? 
‘The foot stood Jong and manfully,” is the testimony of a hostile eye- 
wituess. But tho final struggle, though obstinate, was short. Proken 
and dispersed, the men had no resource but flight. Some went cast- 
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ward, in the direction of Essey, such as gained the river crossing where 
the ice bore, and breaking it behind them. The greater number kept to 
the west of Nancy, to gain the road to Condé and Luxembourg. Charles, 
with the handful that still remained around him, followed in the same 
direction. The mass, both of fugitives and pursuers, was already far 
ahead. There was no choice now. Flight, combat, death—it was all 
one. Closing up, the little band of nobles, last relic of chivalry, charged 
into the centre of a body of foot. <A halberdier swung his weapon, and 
brought it down on the head of Charles. He reeled in the saddle. 
Citey flung his arms round him and steadied him, receiving while so 
engaged a thrust from a spear through the parted joints of his corslet. 
Pressing on, still fighting, still hemmed in, they dropped one by one. 
Charles’s page, a Roman of the ancient family of Colonna, rode a little 
behind, a gilt helmet hanging from his saddle-bow. He kept his eye 
upon his master—saw him surrounded, saw him at the edge of a ditch, 
saw his horse stumble, the rider fall.” 

This was on Sunday, January the 6th. For the next twenty- 
four hours his fate remained unknown, but on the evening of 
Monday, Colonna guided to the spot a party among whom were 
some ‘‘surest to recognize the form—Matthew, the Portuguese 
physician, a valet-de-chambre, and a ‘ laundress’ who had pre- 
pared the baths of the fallen prince.” . . . They come to the ditch. 
Many bodies lie on the edge—at the bottom lies another body— 
‘‘short, but thick-set and well-membered.” It is in worse plight 
than the rest, is frightfully mangled. 

“They stoop and examine. The nails, never pared, are ‘longer than 

any other man’s.’ Two teethare gone—through a fall years ago. There 
are other marks—a fistula in the groin, in the neck a scar left by the 
sword-thrust received at Monthéry. The men turn pale, the woman 
shrieks and throws herself upon the body! ‘ My Lord of Burgundy! my 
Lord of Burgundy!’ Yes, this is he—the ‘Great Duke,’ tho destroyer of 
Liége, the ‘ terror of France.’” 
It is not because we wish to detract from the merits of a valuable 
book that we point out some blemishes in the style. Mr. Kirk is 
sometimes too grand, as when, for instance, he apostrophizes the 
Alps or his dramatis persone; and sometimes he is almost vulgar. 
Thus the expression ‘* cornered” used of a man in difficulties is 
unquestionably a vulgarism. But these are trifling faults, which 
a little care will correct in what Mr. Kirk may do hereafter. We 
shall be glad to know that a writer who has so many of the his- 
torian’s gifts is at work. 





RUN TO EARTHL* 
Run to Earth is an extraordinary specimen of sensational fiction. 
The author has, if possible, excelled herself, she has beaten all her 
rivals, she has for ever obscured the fame of those wonderful fiction- 
writers, beloved of errand-boys and shop-girls, who deal in revenge 
and murder, jealousy and hatred, who treat the wildest and most 
diabolical actions as ordinary occurrences, who convert men into 
ghouls and women into harpies, who can transform with a stroke 
of the pen a beggar into a princess and an English gentleman into 
a Thug. If the first object of the novelist be to excite a morbid 
curiosity, if blood and poisoning and intrigue, the most hateful 
passions, the vilest actions, form the best ingredients of fiction, 
then it must be owned that no one has mixed them together more 
skilfully than Miss Braddon. Her admirers, and they are many, 
will assuredly not be disappointed with this fiction. We can pro- 
mise them a murder, a seduction, a suicide, and the conversion of a 
street-singer into a fashionable young lady before they have read a 
hundred pages of thestory. A little further on they willbe introduced 
to a surgeon known as Victor Carrington, but who is in reality an 
exiled French nobleman, “a creature without a conscience, without 
a heart,” who wears a mask of metal with glass eyes, accomplishes 
an outrageous plot and an incredible murder in the first volume, 
a plot still more outrageous and a murder only possible in fiction 
in the second volume, and very nearly commits another murder in 
the third. Then the readers of this marvellous novel will be 
taken toa mysterious gambling house at Fulham, with a secret 
room in which rouge-et-noir is played. ‘The house is kept by 
Madame Durski, a lonely and beautiful woman, who lures fools to 
their destruction, is herself a slave to opium, and yet, strange to 
say, is one of the most respectable people in the narrative. ‘This 
lady’s affianced lover accuses her of endeavouring to poison him, 
whereupon Madame Durski, ‘ luckless, hopeless, heartbroken,” 
takes an overdose of her favourite ‘‘ compound,” and disappears 
from the scene. This is but one sensational incident among 
many. We have a sailor accusing his honest father-in-law of 
murder, a husband accusing his wife of adultery, the disappearance 
of a baby heiress who lives in a castle and is protected by a great 
iron door, the achievements of a London detective, and the 
ignominious failures of a husband hunter. Marvellous, too, 
are the adventures of the heroine, who sings in low publichouses 
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at Wapping, is said to be the child of a wretch whom she knows 
to be a murderer, is picked out of the gutter by a baronet 
worth £40,000 a year, is transferred to ‘a thoroughly aristocratic 
seminary, presided over by two maiden sisters” (whose vulgarity, 
by the way, as described in the novel, is wholly out of accordance 
with the position they occupy), marries the baronet, is made a 
widow in a few weeks through Carrington’s devices, devotes her- 
self to purposes of revenge, and discovers at last that she is the 
stolen child of a lady of title and distantly connected with her 
husband’s family. 

We have but glanced at some of the more prominent incidents 
of the novel, which the author is no doubt justified in calling « g 
sensational story, pure and simple.” She quotes also an observa- 
tion made by ‘‘one of the most accomplished reviewers of the 
day ” (Mr. Lewes, we believe), to the effect that in criticizing 
stories there should be some discrimination of the kind of interest 
attempted, and that the critic should not demand from the writer 
qualities incompatible with or utterly disregarded by his method. 
The interest aimed at in Run to Earth is simply sensational, 
and we are ready to grant that in that aim the author has 
been successful. She has made up a tale utterly without 
probability, without characterization, without thought, without 
humour, pathos, or poetry, without one of the charms, in short, 
which delight us in the great masters of fiction, a tale which has 
no use in the world beyond that of stimulating an unwholesome 
curiosity, and supplying fitting aliment to a vulgar sort of mental 
dissipation. This is the kind of success achieved by the writers of 
sensational fiction, and the same kind of distinction may be justly 
awarded to the novel before us. It fulfils its purpose, but the 
critic may be permitted to ask whether such a purpose is worth 
fulfilling ? 


ZADKIEL.* 


ABoUT seventy years ago the Stationers’ Company, which then 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly in almanacs, made an experiment 
which turned out a complete failure. One of its publications, 
Wing's Sheet Almanac, which had an immense circulation, was 
adorned by a picture of anything but an edifying nature, repre- 
senting ‘‘the influence of the moon on the various parts of the 
human body.” Dr. Hutton suggested to the Company that it 
would be as well to suppress this illustration, which many persons 
considered an offence against morals. So the Company published 
a new issue of the almanac without the objectionable engray- 
ing. The result was that all the copies were returned on its 
hands, the public absolutely refused to patronize such an expur- 
gated edition, and a new one had to be brought out with its 
approved lunar theory. From that time the Company was 
content to publish what was worse than trash, and annually cir- 
culated without a scruple half a million of cheap almanacs, which 
aimed at fostering the grossest prejudices and pandering to the 
lowest tastes of its customers. At length, in the year 1528, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge commenced the issue 
of the British Almanac, which was reviewed in the first number of 
the Athenzum in a style which gave such offence to the Company, 
that acopy of that number of the presumptuous young journal is 
said to have been solemnly kicked out of Stationers’ Hall by the 
aggravated officials who held sway there. That decided step, 
however, could not undo the effect produced by the exposure of 
the Company’s misdeeds, especially as public attention had been 
drawn to the fact that one of its members of Council was the 
bookseller to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The difficulty of getting at the conscience of a corporation is well 
known, but in this case the sound plan had been adopted of smiting 
its individual members, Of course, the Company had something 
to say in its defence, one of the pleas put forward in its behalf 
being that its Council had repeatedly urged the most foul-penned 
of its editors to be decent, but his irrepressible coarseness had 
proved too much for their attempts at refinement. Since those 
days a vast improvement has taken place in cheap literature, and 
it is no longer thought necessary by respectable publishers to 
provide garbage for popular consumption. 

But although the healthy tone of most of the cheap serials 
proves that the public taste has immensely improved, still there 
are some publications the success of which points to the existence 
of decidedly morbid elements in the current of popular feeling. 
Some of them display charms of which it is easy to understand 
the fascination. A picture, for instance, representing a murderer 
cutting up the body of his victim with a pair of nail scissors, must 
always prove attractive to spectators on whose minds the idea of 
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blood produces such an effect that their very language is pervaded|of the rights, liberties, and wealth of England. ‘This i» 


by its expression. Even in the coarse black and white of the 
Police News such a subject, if tolerably well handled, is sure to 
cause a great sensation. If it were ably chromolithographed on a 
sufficiently large scale, it would thrill our whole island with 
delicious horror. 

In the case of publications of this kind the secret of their suc- 
cess is patent, but there are others for the extensive circulation of 
which it is not so easy to account, and the chief of these is the 
pamphlet issued every year by R. J. Morrison, F.A.S.L., Com- 
mander, R.N., and “Tao Sze,” under the title of Zadkiel's 
Almanac. It differs but little in size and general information from 
such an ephemeris as Old Moore’s Almanac, yet it costs six times 
as much as its respectable but tame rival, and its circulation, at 
least according to its own acconnt, is such as to set all competition 
at defiance. Its peculiar attraction must be in the predictions 
which its compiler professes to have based upon the warning 
utterances of the stars, and, therefore, it is worth our while to 
examine them, for the purpose of seeing what manner of pro- 
phetic utterances they are which appeal so strongly to the popular 
mind. It may be indeed that a few copies of the almanac are 
purchased by frivolous sceptics at the instance of levity, but the 
great majority of its patrons probably buy it with at least 
a half-belief in the mysterious power it assumes. With so great 
a charm is the unseen world invested to all eyes, that any 
tolerably plausible pretender to a knowledge of its secrets will 
in all probability meet with believers. Different prophets will 
naturally obtain very different measures of success. ‘Io one it will 
be given to convince the intellects of hard-headed men, to another 
to touch the feelings of soft-headed women, and to a third to excite 
the ire of a sceptical police magistrate. One prophet will be 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and will never be asked to do 
more than turn a docile table for a few minutes, another will 
have to don the coarse garb of a prisoner and to turn an exces- 
sively stiff crank for hours together. Mr. Sludge, the medium, 
feeds on the fat of the land and sits in a place of honour, but 
Louisa Kingherst, “‘ the wise woman of Whitechapel,” gets sent to 
gaol for an indiscreet imitation of his practices. But it must be a 
bungling seer who incurs such penalties as these; a very moderate 
amount of astuteness seems to be sufficient to keep a wizard out of 
the clutches of the law. Commander Morrison appears to have 
gone on predicting for all but forty years, and yet never to have 
met with anything worse than contempt. And he evidently has 
a large following. It is said that his disciples are to be looked for 
chiefly in the kitchen, being for the most part housemaids and 
cooks. 

The report is not deficient in probability, for it is easy to 
understand how pleasant it must be, after the day’s work is done, 
to sit in that cheerful firelit room downstairs, which so often 
contrasts most favourably in its air of warmth and comfort with 
the cold stiffness of the upstair apartments, and there, with 
Zadkiel’s Almanac in hand, to watch the shadows flitting across 
the sky of the political future, just as a few hours hence the 
blackbeetles will steal out from their hiding-places and fitfully 
darken the smiling kitchen floor. It is not to be wondered at 
that in such realms Zadkiel finds those friends who aid him in 
his conflict with his chief enemies, who are, he tells us, ‘ those 
exceedingly ignorant men who write for their bread in small 
newspapers,” and ‘‘ the helpless old ladies who figure away at the 
British Association.” In his almanac for 1868 Zadkiel ventured on 
a somewhat rash prediction, to the effect that the eclipse in 
August would ‘ overthrow the power of Theodore in Abyssinia.” 
As Theodore and his power were among the things of the past before 
the eclipse took place, many profane persons scoffed at the prophet. 
In his present work he explains the failure of his divining as follows: 
—“‘ It is the planet's situation at the time, and near it, of a large 
eclipse, I judge from, and not the mere junction of the sun and moon. 
Hence this eclipse really overthrew the tyrant, but it acted three 
months before it, the conjunction, was completed.” It remains to 
be seen whether this explanation will satisfy the minds of the 
sceptical. As regards next year, the following are the chief predic- 
tions on which Commander Morrison risks his prophetic reputation : 
—On the 26th of February “ Abdul-Aziz has a bad transit, which 
bids him beware of fire and accidents generally,” and “ the 
Emperor of Austria suffers from violence during the middle of the 
month.” Of less important personages, all those whose birthday 
falls on the 13th of the month will “ drink deep of troubles.” 

In March ‘all persons born on, or near, the 7th August and the 
3rd February, in any year, will suffer either by fires or accidents.” 
In April, “a conjunction of the two benefics, Jupiter and 





the best benefit that this country receives from the ‘Star 
of Justice’ for twelve long years to come.” During May 
“Saturn, retrograde in Sagittarius, afflicts Spain with many 
troubles,” and “ the once King of Hanover has the Moon, joined 
with Saturn, at his birthday ; which denotes a year of grief and 
grievous losses for him.” ‘Two months later the King of Italy 
will be in a very bad way. ‘His affairs grow worse and worse; 
and as he has aspects at his birthday similar to the late Prince 
Consort before his lamentable death, we must look for some 
catastrophe.” In August, ‘the stationary position of Saturn, 
being near the Sun's place at noon on the birthday of an illus- 
trious princess,” together with other starry influences affecting 
‘*the King her father” and ‘the Prince her husband,” may pro- 
duce, says the mysterious prophet, ‘ very serious consequences, 
which I do not feel at liberty to explain more fully.” In Novem- 
ber, ‘‘ the opposition of Jupiter to the Sun, at the birthday of a 
well-beloved prince, will affect the state of the blood, which 
becomes inflamed and too abundant. I trust he may reach this 
birthday, and overcome the evil influences that beset him, both 
before and at the same.” <A little further on comes the information 
that the Prince of Wales, who was born on November 9, 1841. 
Among the “ general predictions ” for the coming year we find the 
unpleasant news that “ great men and landlords shall be very 
injurious to their tenants, &c., and shall afflict, tax, and grind 
their faces beyond common humanity and honesty.” ‘This natur- 
ally comes of the Dragon’s Tail being in Aquarius. ‘The Con- 
servative party will be sorry to hear that there will be “‘ many 
troubles and mighty changes among the Ministry, which will go 
nigh to be cast out of power, chiefly through the intrigues of 
female foes.” In the United States ‘‘ the place of Venus, lady of 
the year, in the eleventh, in exact square to Saturn, indicates 
detriment to the various societies of ‘ free love,’ as they are termed ;”” 
and ‘‘the Dragon’s Tail in the tenth does not foreshow much 
benefit or even stability to the President and the Government 
generally ; yet shall they be guilty of great deceit and tyranny to 
the people.” 

Having concluded his prophecies, Commander Zadkiel sets to 
work to demolish the Newtonian system. Having mentioned that 
‘‘a work has now appeared, made kuown first in the columns 
of this almanac, that entirely overthrows the Copernican and 
Newtonian absurdities,” and “ destroys for ever the great delusion 
that those petty instruments, called telescopes can enable mankind 
to perceive bodies that are placed very, very many millions of miles 
away,” he proceeds to show how Sir Isaac Newton's errors were 
due to the fact that at his birth Mercury ‘“ was in Sagittary, and 
had recently separated from a square of Jupiter.” The consequence 
was that Sir Isaac naturally plunged into a false hypothesis, 
‘‘rashly, and to the entire destruction of his lasting fame asa 
philosopher.” And he concludes his attack with an argument which 
has often been used with great effect by a certain school of theo- 
logians, who will probably be a little scandalized at seeing to what 
base uses their favourite weapon is now turned. Ile wishes to prove 
‘‘that the earth really is at rest,” and not moving, as astronomers 
pretend, and in support of his theory he produces the absolute and 
repeated declaration of King David in the ninety-third and ninety- 
sixth psalms. He is aware, he says, of ‘the modern scientific 
cant, that the Scriptures were not written to enlighten us on 
scientific questions.” But he says, ‘‘ Are we to take it for granted 
that the Divine Author intended us to be involved in enormous error 
when by the most trifling efforts He might have enlightened us and 
kept us in the narrow path of truth? Did He intend us to go wrong? 
Did He ever originate error? ‘The very idea is monstrous, con- 
temptible, blasphemous. Better than believe it possible, let us con- 
ceive that Newton and all his followers have been madly wrong, or 
foolishly inconsistent.” ‘There is something in the wording of 
this passage which seems almost to justify the apparently wild 
assertion once hazarded that Zadkiel and the editor of a notorious 
Evangelical newspaper were one and the same person, and the 
supposition is strengthened by the great similarity which exists 
between the peculiar method of reasoning adopted by the journal 
in question and that employed in the following argument in 
favour of divination. ‘* It has been observed by astrologers that 
predictions are often fulfilled by the occurrence of events of a 
trivial and frequently grotesque character, though closely re- 
sembling those anticipated. For example, a young lady asked 
an astrologer to cast an horary figure for the purpose of ascer- 
taining where a ring she had lost was to be found. ‘The reply 
was that it was dropped near the dog’s kennel. Search was 
diligently made there, and in all the places the dog was 
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lost, but after some days it was accidentally discovered by the 
owner, on the mantelpiece and in her own bed-room, under a china 
dog.” ‘Of course, the religious periodical alluded to would not 
approve of the heathenish practices to which astrologers are obliged 
to have recourse, but it is easy to believe that an editor may have 
a hankering, as an individual, after many things which in his offi- 
cial capacity he is obliged to condemn. All this, however, is mere 
surmise. What is really certain is that Zadkiel was a leading 
member of the Astro-Meteorological Society, which a few years 
ago ‘* was enabled to publish five quarterly ‘ Records,’ with pre- 
dictions of the weather for some months in advance.” The title 
given to the organ of the society is certainly suggestive, but the 
whole question still remains in the region of probabilities, without 
passing into the district of proof. And after all, although Zad- 
kiel is evidently a very foolish, a very ignorant, and a very narrow- 
minded person, yet he does not seem to be altogether qualified to 
exercise a guiding influence over the journal with which his name 
has been connected. It is quite possible that he may have been 
calumniated. 





MR. WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES.* 


Tr is only in England, we imagine, that a shilling Peerage could 
prove a profitable speculation, and only in England that such a 
book as this could reach a second edition. Birth is valued on the 
Continent more than it is in this country, and titles still retain 
there some sort of consequence, though they are estimated 
by a very different standard from that used in the United 
Kingdom; but we question if a cheap peerage would in 
any Continental state pay its expenses, and are quite certain 
that a volume like this, a mighty royal octavo the size of two 
Bibles, filled with a directory of unimportant notables, would be 
considered an absurdity, the freak of some rich man, not the 
project of a publisher hoping for profit. Mr. Walford, however, 
knows his countrymen, and has compiled a book which, it is clear, 
they buy, a directory of all Englishmen distinguished for anything 
except knowledge, wisdom, or service to mankind. He calls 
his dictionary ‘‘’The County Families of the United Kingdom,” 
but, unless we mistake the meaning of the phrase, the work 
is nothing of the kind. A ‘county family” is, we take 
it, a family which for a certain period of time,—a period 
varying in every county, from five hundred years in Corn- 
wall, to a century in Middlesex, and two generations in Essex, 
—has owned land, held office, or exercised influence in some 
place not very closely covered with houses. One might own half 
Hackney, and return its Member, and spend £30,000 a year, and 
not belong to the caste which till 1867 thought itself divinely 
authorized to bear rule in England. Mr. Walford has stepped 
over this line, and included in a vast list of some twelve thousand 
names every family living outside a town, and having any sort of 
claim,—except as aforesaid, from brains or public services, —to be 
considered distinguished. His net has been flung wide, and includes 
agood many men to whom the true county families would, we suspect, 
decidedly refuse that title, rectors whose ‘ freehold” is really a 
life-interest, rich tenants of other men’s property, wealthy settlers 
without an acre outside their palings, knights without an ‘“h” in 
their vocabulary, and in a few instances men without even county 
residences. The editor apologizes for omissions, and we have 
no doubt there are plenty, the very first name we sought for, that 
of a millionaire with a historic estate, being, for example, absent ; 
but the objection of the county families will be that he has made 
far too few. This is, however, the recommendation of his book to 
those who buy it, the people who want to find out easily and 
accurately who their acquaintances are, whose sons, whose daugh- 
ters, whom they married, what they have done in public life, and 
how they came to be in their circle. On all these points Mr. 
Walford will give them full and apparently accurate informa- 
tion. At least, it is usually the information supplied by 
the families themselves, Mr. Walford having the courage, 
so unusual with compilers, to note every refusal of data, 
and thus indicate the precise points where he may by possi- 
bility be misleading his readers. As tested, however, by the 
county we ourselves know best, he is sufficiently accurate, though 
his list would be the better for a few more Christian names; and 
includes a few families who are more or less out of place ; and it is 
possible by a careful use of his volume to discover the residence, 
age, marriage, and most other personal facts concerning any man 
who turns up in ordinary county society. His pedigree is not 
given—a great advantage, as it would be sure to be either an 
invention, an assumption, or a history easily ascertainable in 
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other and more pretentious volumes. ‘The origin of the 
family, if it is one of importance, is usually mentioned; but 
Mr. Walford avoids the astounding fictions which Sir Bernard 
Burke, who ought to know better, has too frequently accepted 
as authentic pedigrees. We rather wonder, we confess, that 
having gone so far, Mr. Walford has not gone farther, and 
included every distinguished Englishman, but within and for its 
object his compilation seems to us a singularly useful one. Use is, 
after all, the test, and after four years of constant reference we can 
remember but one instance in which we failed to find the informa- 
tion of which we werein quest. Considering the enormous number 
of facts collected, the difficulty of disentangling obscure names and 
the wide scope of the design, this is high praise, and enables us to 
recommend the County Families very cordially to all who like to 
know ‘“ who’s who” in the only department of life in which such 
knowledge ought to be, but is not, worthless. 
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M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammata Selecta, with English Notes. By 
F, A. Paley, M.A., and the late W. H. Stone, B.A. (Whittaker; Bell.) 
—We have always thought that Martial, properly dealt with, would 
make an admirable school-book. It is true that he needs as much ex- 
purgation as any other classic, possibly more; but then the expurgation 
is perfectly easy and harmless. The good epigrams are not a bit the 
worse for the offensive ones being omitted, whereas you cannot help 
damaging Aristophanes and Juvenal in the process of purifying. Besides 
his great literary merit—and some of his epigrams are singularly beau- 
tiful—Martial is especially valuable for the abundant illustrations 
which he furnishes of ancient life, and of ancient life just as it was 
assuming some modern phases of thought and feeling. If the “human 
element,” which is the backbone of classical education, is to be duly 
cultivated, the writers of the Silver age must not be neglected. 
And indeed the ‘silver’ of Martial’s Latinity is very good metal indeed. 
The young scholar will not need more than a few cautions on this head, 
while he will find the range of his knowledge of classical words and 
things vastly extended. This volume contains about 700 epigrams, 
which have been, we should say, judiciously selected. Mr. Paley shows 
that special charactoristic of his scholarship, a thorough mastery of his 
author's text. If we are to find any fault with his annotations (of which 
he desires to share the credit with a deceased pupil, Mr. Stone), it is 
that they are too sparing. Nevertheless, a student who is not afraid of 
using his dictionary, never more needed than in Jfurtial, will be 
able to make his way. We notico a curious error in the note to 
Epigram 692 (xiii. 3), A passage is said to be important as showing 
“that the cost of MS. books at Rome was even less than that of 
printed books now.” Martial says that a particular book could be 
bought for two sesterces (about fourpence halfpenny). This was the 
book called “Xenia,” known as the thirteenth book of the Zpigrams. 
He calls it gracilis, slender,” and it might contain, with tho headings, 
nearly four hundred lines. Ono can buy ten times the amount any day 
fora penny. The idea that a number of slaves copying from dictation 
would be a cheaper machinery than a steam printing press, seems as 
absurd as a preference for bows and arrows over a Chassepot. 

The Dream Numbers. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—This is a great improvement on the last book of Mr. Trollope’s 
that we saw. In that the scone was laid in Ireland; in this he has got 
back to Italy, and, whether it is that he is really more at home there or 
that we are less so, he certainly pleases us better. Of course he dis- 
plays, as usual in his Italian tales, his energotic dislike to the Roman 
priesthood; and this, though very possibly he has abundant justification 
for it, jars upon us. It gives a controversial tone to the writing, and this 
of all things is the most alien to the spirit of genuine fiction. Nevertheless, 
this is a good novel. Its artistic fault, perhaps, is that it is made up of 
two tales, of which the connection is only artificial, and not very skilfully 
contrived. The love story of Carlo and Rogina, and the strange narra- 
tive of how the Widow Monatti dreamt of the numbers by which she 
won a terno in the lottery, are both very good in their way, but we 
should have preferred to have them separate. And our moral sense is 
shocked by tho way in which the courso of true love is made to run 
smooth. It is but a shade better than if it had boen done by the hero 
robbing a bank. It is a disadvantage to Mr. T. A. Trollope that we 
naturally compare him with a very groat artist. In nothing is the 
contrast more evident than in the depth of the colours in which they 
paint their characters. Mr. Anthony Trollope never represents a villain ; 
hero and elsowhere in Mr. T. A. Trollope’s books we have them of the 
very blackest dye. Even allowing for Italian plotting, Andrea Simonetti 
is almost too bad. Generally in the figure painting there is an exag- 
geration of tone which we do not see in the simple and harmonious 
colouring of the landscapes and interiors. 

The Olive Leaf. By William Wyndham Malet. (Bosworth.)— 
“William Wyndham Malet, Priest of Ardeloy, called in religion Father 
Michael,” went in 1867 on a pilgrimage to Rome, Jerusalem, and 
Constantinople, for the reunion of the faithful. He was furnished with 
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credentials ordinary and extraordinary. The Rector of the Society of | 


St. Joseph commended him “to all who love the holy names of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph; Dr. F. G. Lee gave him & gracious introduction in 
Latin (we should like to have seen it) “to the pious and orthodox bishops 
and priests of the Holy Catholic Church ;” the Archbishop of Canterbury 
certified that he was an English clergyman, and Lord Stanley gave hima 
passport. At Rome, where they are probably rather tired of this sort of 
thing, he was snubbed. There could be no unity except by submission. 
The Pope, however, blessed him, and he argues that as the Pope knew 
rho he was, this was a sanction to his object. As he got further away, 
and among people who are not so “ posted up” in these matters as 
Italian Cardinals, he achieved more success. His greatest triumph was 
when he was permitted to celebrate mass according to the English form 
in an upper chamber of the Armenian convent at Jerusalem. He used, 
he tells us, the first liturgy of King Edward VI., because this contains 
an invocation to the Holy Spirit to operate on the elements, and this is 
held essential by the Eastern Churches. A very good reason, doubtless, 
but then the English form is not that of the first liturgy. He might 
just as well have made up one for himself. Altogether, “ Father 
Michael ” seems to have behaved himself in a strange fashion, and to 
have said on behalf of his brethren at homo what ninety-nine hundredths 
of them would disavow. He was quite ready to abandon, for instance, 
the “ Filioque” clause in the Nicene Creed. In fact, he is prepared to 
accept all Groek as well as all Roman doctrine, and objects to nothing 
but what is distinctively Anglican. The Articles levelled against Rome he 
considers “ offensive and uncalled for,” which is about as extraordinary 
a statement as a man who professes to subscribe the said Articles ex animo 
could well make. We cannot help expressing a hope that the “ Priest 
of Ardeley,” if he must be somewhere, will stop for the future in his 
parish, and not make the names of his country and bis Church ridicu- 
lous abroad. 

Charlottes Inheritance. A Novel. 3 vols. (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler.)—Miss Braddon’s enlarged experience as a writer of fiction is 
very discernible in this volume, which is decidedly one of her best, if 
not the best, she has given to the public. Although it labours under the 
disadvantage of being the sequel to a previous story, and therefore 
makes reference to incidents contained in another book,—somewhat to 
the confusion of the occasional reader,—there is sufficient independent 
action carried through taese threo volumes to arouse an interest that is 
sufficiently lively. Apart from the peculiar idiosynerasy of the writer, 
which requires the commission of a murder as a necessary circumstance 
in the arrangement of her plot, Charlotte’s Inheritance is well written, 
and contains some excellent character-drawing, unspoiled by exaggera- 
tion for mere effect. Even tho very repulsive personage, so indispen- 
sable to the authoress, in this, as in all her other books, is not, it is 
painful to confess, without his probabilities. 

Practical Essays on Education. By Thomas Markby, M.A. (Strahan.) 
—This volume contains four essays reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review, to which Mr. Markby has added a fifth, not before published, 
on “Cambridge Examinations.” The subjects are “ Public Schools,” 
“University Extension,” ‘‘ Athletics,” and the “ Education of Women.” 
Some of our readers will probably remomber their first appearance, and 
will gladly renew acquaintance with them. Others will find them well 
worth reading. We diffor from some of Mr. Markby’s opinions, but we 
have only one fault to find with his style. He is too smart. He says, 
for instance, of Woolwich and Sandhurst, that he expects to derive no 
instruction from them, except it be what to avoid, because they are under 
Government; and, again, of the state of cricket at a certain time that it 
was becoming very nearly as corrupt as Parliament itself. This is the 
sort of thing with which a young orator at tho Union rejoices to call 
forth a storm of disapproval, but it is unworthy of a grown man. Mr. 
Markby is happier whon he says, @ propos of wealth being made a condi- 
tion of advancement to the Episcopal bench, “that if this be the case, 
bishoprics will soon be for sale, just like any other cure of souls.” 

Trefoil. Verses by Three. (Longmans and Co.)—This very prettily 
got-up little volume has a perfectly veracious title. It contains some 
pleasant “ verses by threo,” and nothing moro, that we have been able 
to discover. Perhaps the best verses, though they are all smoothly 
Written, are those by “F.,” but ‘ F.” does not presume to call his or her 
lines poetry. “ F’.,” however, seems rather unhappy, and thinks, whatever 
the sentiment may mean, that “ all joy delayed too long will turn to pain.” 
But when “IF.” adds, “better through years to griove than hope again,” wo 
would recommend to “F.”’ a littlefresh air and cheerful society ; and would 
also remind the writer that, according to St. Paul, the man who is 
“without hope” is in a very bad way indeed. 

The Pyramid and the Bible. By a Clergyman. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.) —This is a very thoughtful and ingenious little volume. Tho 
writer, who doos not give his name, has made a special study of all that 
has in recent times beon written about the “ Great Pyramid” by Taylor, 
Piazzi Smyth, and others. His information, consequently, is perfectly 
reliablo, and it is remarkable to find how much matter the author puts 
into a few pages, while yet nono of his statements suffer from the com- 
pression, That the Great Pyramid was erected by an anti-idolatrous 
monarch (Cheops) some 4,000 years ago; that it was constructed at 
4 particular astronomical conjuncture, which could not be repeated 
until after the lapse of 25,000 years—a period said to be represented 





by the united inches of the two diagonals of the base of the pyramid; 
that the sun’s distance from the earth was known to the architect of the 
pyramid, and that thus, by special illumination, the calculations of the 
latest scienco wore anticipated ; that the solitary rolic found in ono of 
the two interior chambers of the pyramid, an arca, or chest, is a metri- 
cal standard with which our own English measures correspond, are a few 
of the affirmations made by this clergyman and endorsed by Professor 
P. Smyth in a prefatory note. Of course, if these and other state- 
ments could be scientifically demonstrated, the Great Pyramid would 
have an additional claim to being designated, as it was, one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World; but that the demonstration, if made, would 
indicate that the Millennium is even at the door is not so very clear to 
us. Our author still accepts the antiquated notions about Edenic and 
Noahic dispensations in the past, and as far as wo can gather, has fancies 
about the future not very different from those of Dr. Cumming. But in 
spite of these, he shows himself to be dominated by a sense of justice and 
of the fatherly goodness of the Almighty which one never detects in 
the poor rhetoric of the London divine. The book is, at all events, a 
‘curiosity of literature,” and well deserves perusal. 

Brookes’s General Gazetteer. By A. G. Findlay. (Tegg.)—This book, 
we are told, has been “ corrected to the latest date.” Wo tind, neverthe- 
less, among the Colleges of Oxford Hertford College, which was dissolved 
more than forty years ago; while, on the other hand, under the head of 
Cambridge, there is no mention of Downing, which was founded about 
1800. The Universities, however, are old-world affairs, which Mr. J. A. 
Smith, the corrector, who tells us that he has written about Matter 
and edited Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, probably does not care much 
about, but why does he take no notice of the changos made by the 
Reform Bill of 1867? Why does he still credit Yarmouth with 
returning two members? Has he never heard of the towns of 
Napier and Perth (Western Australia)? Aud has no later infor- 
mation reached him from Hawaii than that in 1794 the king and 
chief ceded the island to Great Britain? In fact the book is con- 
fused and untrustworthy. Such a mistake, for instance, as assigning 
the lakes of Coniston and Windermere to tho county of Lancashire has 
been suffered to stand. The supplement sometimes makes things worse. 
The original article “ Holstein” recognizes the fact that the duchy now 
belongs to Prussia; the article in the supplement, which is specially 
marked as being new, assigns it to Denmark. 

Korah and his Company. By G. 8. Drew, M.A. (Skeflington.)—This 
volume contains a series of what the author calls “ Bible Teachings on 
the Subjects of the Day.” The first sermon, on “Kora and his Company,” 
in whom Mr. Drew sees the prototype of modern demagogues who ery 
out for liberty, equality, and fraternity, is the least satisfactory of the 
whole. This is exactly the application which a clergyman is tempted to 
make of the history, but which is not more just than an application 
which one of these demagogues might make of it against oligarchs. 
On the other hand, the two discourses on texts taken from the Revela- 
tion of St. John are marked by considerable ability. Mr. Drew adopts 
the rational mode of interpreting this book, which looks upon it as a 
discovery of the Divine government of the world; he sets his face 
steadily against the soothsayers; such action on the part of a popular 
religious teacher is very welcome. 

Vox Ecclesiv Anglicane on the Church, Ministry, and Sacraments. By 
George G. Perry, M.A. (Rivington.)—Mr. Perry's volume consists of 
extracts from the works of English divines referring to certain great 
topics of controversy, the Church, episcopacy, the priestly office, baptism, 
and the Lord’s Supper. His authorities principally belong to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; the latest in date being Waterland 
(1633-1740). He makes his selections carefully and fairly, very pro- 
perly disclaiming in his preface, which is written in a very temperate 
and charitable spirit, “any attempt to make a catena in the ordinary 
sense—that is to say, a chain of passages carefully selected from a long 
string of writers to support a certain statement or thesis.” He adds 
useful summaries of the lives and writings of the authors from which he 
quotes. He makes, by the way, a strange mistake in speaking of South 
as a writer of the eighteenth century. South, it is true, died in 1715, 
being then 83 years of age, but his active intellectual life belonged to 
the preceding contury. He was, in fact, almost exactly contemporary 
with Isaac Barrow, with whom, widely as he differed from him in style 
and character, he may be fairly classed. Mr. Perry has produced a 
useful volume, which, if we thought that anything could do them good, 
we would recommend to the Ritualists. They might note, among many 
other things, how that namo of Protestant which they lose no opportunity 
of reviling is appropriated by divines whom even they profess to honour, 
—by Morton, Bramhall, Cosin, and Jeremy Taylor. 

In Vain. ANovel. By Heraclitus Grey. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—lIt is painful to have to speak of this book as we cannot but think it 
ought to be spoken of. For, besides being carefully and skilfully written, 
it has an earnestness about it which claims a certain respect, and it is, 
doubtless, the result of a sincere impulse in the writer urging him to 
say what he thinks ought to be said. But a novel which aims to do for 
doubt what “religious” novels aim to do for certain sets of theological 
opinions, is, in our judgment, a deplorable mistake, and this we take to 
be the object of Zn Vain. The radical fault of such a book is that it per- 





petually assumes, and from its form cannot help assuming, conclusions 
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which ought to be the result of the most sober and exhaustive argu- 
ment—a fault which surely is intensified when these conclusions are 
destructive. Itis not scepticism that we accuse, but the recklessness that 
confuses with these shadowed hints the faith of others. Is it desirable that 
a hero who is gifted with every virtuo should be represented as passing 
through every phase of belief and doubt till he comes to say that the woman 
whom ho loves is his only God? Our dislike becomes positive disgust 
when wo reach the hideous incident by which the catastrophe of the 
plot is brought about. The writer exhausts his skill in drawing the 
characters of a saint-like clergyman and a devout woman, and then we 
find that they have been keeping together a secret of the blackest guilt. 
The parting scene between these two is extremely offensive; and the 
way in which it is worked into the plot by their conversation being 
overheard is a gross improbability. Another fault that we have to find 
with the writer is, of course, an error of judgment. He wishes to 
represent the ill effect on a young lady’s mind of reading French novels, 
and he makes out his case by quoting the most objectionable passages. 
Has he thought into whose hands his novel, like other novels, is most 
likely to fall ? 

Time, Faith, and Energy: Passages in the Life of Geoffrey Waller. 
(Skeet.)—Why the first of these titles should have been given to this 
book we cannot imagine. For the second, there is so much reason as 
this, that Geoffrey Waller is a lay figure which the author dresses up 
for a certain purpose, and which serves that purpose well enough. Now 
this purpose seems to be that the public should read certain articles 
which the conductors of magazines have refused to give it the oppor- 
tunity of reading, or which the author does not choose to submit to their 
criticism. Geoffrey Waller goes up to London to make his fortune by 
literature. He contributes with others to something like an annual. 
We have what he writes and what they write. Now this passes all 
endurance. If we have to read what is not in the magazines as well as 
what is, we are lost. 

The Life and Times of St. Gregory the Illuminator. By the Rev. S. 
C. Malan, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Malan has busied himself with 
translating a number of documents illustrative of the history of the 
Armenian Church. In this volume we have an instalment, as much, we 
are told, as will be borne by the temper of the times, in which there is 
much talk about union with Eastern Churches, but not enough en- 
thusiasm to buy books. We have accordingly a short account, drawn 
from Russian sources, of the Armenian Church and people, the acts and 
martyrdom of St. Thaddeus the Apostle, and, which occupies the greater 
part of the volume, the life of St. Gregory the Illuminator, the 
founder of Armenian Christianity. This last is a very curious and 
interesting document. It gives a sketch of what we know very little 
about, the internal condition of the Parthian kingdom about the close 
of the third century after Christ. St. Gregory was himself one of the 
Arsacidw, the son of one Arcale, who murdered Chosroes I., the father of 
Tiridates, at the instigation of Ardashir, the first of the family of the 
Sananidw. The story of the conversion of the King who was restored 
by the Romans in 259 abounds with the usual marvels. Gregory 
suffered twelve tortures of the most incredible severity, and Tiridates, 
who was a most obstinate sceptic, had to be turned into a wild boar 
before he could see the truth. It is a noticeable fact that among 
Gregory’s successors in his patriarchate are his two sons and a grandson. 

Tonic Bitters. By Legh Knight. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
This is a pleasant tale, which is fairly readable, though it does not excite 
any strong interest, and is sometimes, perhaps, the better for a little 
skipping. But the characters have a human look and talk in human 
fashion. One of them at least, Effie, will make most readers care about 
her enough to go on to the end. The plan of the story is indicated 
plainly enough in the stipple. A number of young persons marry or 
think about marrying. All of them, excepting possibly the heroine, 
have faults of their own, are selfish, or joalous, or fickle, or cruel, and 
they have a dose of medicinal trouble more or less copious to cure them. 
In every case the remedy has the best effect, and we leave them sitting 
down with perfectly healthy and well regulated appetites to a feast of 
good things. Tho arrangements of actual life are more complex, and 
work, as far as our vision can reach, with less exactness; but the 
optimism of the writer is not extravagant, and is perfectly justifiable. 
Miss Knight (we suppose that the dubious name conceals a female 
authorship) should be warned to look after the printers when she quotes 
Latin, as they are apt to make sad nonsonse of it. And she will excuse 
us for giving her a piece of information which we hope that she will 
never need to use, to wit, that when a lover is dismissed it is usual to 
return his presents to him, and not to throw them into a pond. 

Woodland and Woodbee. A Tale of Manly Virtue. By Samuel Tom- 
kins. (Houlston and Wright.)—Most readers will smile when they read 
this title. This smile will probably become broader when they penetrate 
a little further into the volume. The first chapter introducos two 
undergraduates, who converse in this fashion :—“ What think’st, Horatio, 
of this college life?” “Think! Edward. I not only think, but feel ;” and 
so on, in language which we must acknowledge to be very much superior 
to that commonly used by the youth of Oxford, of whom alone we are 
competent to speak. These, if true, are model youths, whose diction 
might be supposed to correspond with their elevated sentiments. But 





the wicked young men, the ladies of high and low degree, and mankind | 


in general talk with almost equal grandeur. Some words are, perhaps, 
put toa novel use. One young gentleman, for instance, looks forward 
to having a living of eight hundred a year, besides prebendaries, My, 
Tomkins, however, is very much in earnest, and may fairly ask for a 
serious notice. We will say that his style is ludicrously stilted, that hig 
characters are puppets, and that his plot is a mistake. He maintains g 
thesis for which we have all respect, that manly virtue, by which he 
means chastity, is as precious as the chastity of woman. And he illus- 
trates it thus:—A young nobleman wrongs a girl, marries her afterwards, 
and lives happily with her. Meanwhile, the girl’s virtuous young lovey 
is killed by her shame. Now, this is not the justice of poetry or prose, 
If it has any moral at all, it has a bad one. 
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Victor (The) in the Conflict, Sermons at Oxford during Lent, 1367...(J. Parker) 7 6 
Williams (M.), Sanskrit Manual and Vocabulary, fcap Svo ... Allen & Co.) 76 
Wilmott (R. A.), The Poets of the Nineteenth Century, cr 8vo «..(Warne) 76 
Wood (T.), Notes on the Metals, Cr 8VO ..........cecceceerseseseeeeeeees (Longman) 50 
Yonge (C. D.), Life and Administration of 2nd Earl of Liverpool...(Macmillan) 42 9 








Now ready, in 8vo, with Map, price 1s. 
VERLAND ROUTE THROUGH BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA; or, the Shortest and Speediest Road to the East. By ALFRED 
WADDINGTON, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
VHE SECOND ‘TABLE of the COMMANDMENTS a 
PERFECT CODE of NATURAL MORAL LAW and of FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN LAW and the CRITERION of JUSTICE. By Davip RowLanp, Author 
of “ Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


4 SSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS: 
4 the Jesuits, Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, &c. By the Rey. R. H. 
Quick, M.A., Trinity College, Cantab. 

“Mr. Quick has not attempted to write “Mr. Quick has studied his subject so 
a systematic treatise on education. He | thoroughly, and he writes upon it so 
has done what under existing circum- | cleverly, as to deserve a better fate than 
stances is probably more useful, and cer- | he seems to anticipate.”—Spectator, 
tainly more entertaining. in giving us a “Mr. Quick's work will be of great 
series of sketches of the views or practice | assistance to all teachers and students: 
of those who have taken a prominent | by general readers his * Essays’ will be 
line on the subject during the last three | found as novel as they are interesting.”"— 
centuries,”"—Saturday Review, Examiner. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











JURE CLARETS—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman aqua ire, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Pri - dag dozen :— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX .........ccccceeee FINE BORDEAUX.. 363. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with ‘Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens, Bottles and cases included, 

A detailed List of other Wines as be low forw: arded on application. 
CLARETS... ...188 to 108s, 248 to 84s, 
CHAMPAGN ° 6s to 84s, ‘ l 
HOCKS. _ ...cocsscoees -26s to 84s. 4s to 1208. 
COGNAC BRANDI Fine Pure Pale Games, 54s, to very ‘old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 

The Wines may be tasted, and orders are reecived at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 













OSS of APPETITE speedily prevented by the MAFDE 

4 TONIC BITTERS, “ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strengthening 

the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, confectic mers, &c., at 30s per dozen. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, 
London. 
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Now ready, with Four Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS & A YOUNG PRINCE. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The Story of Elizabeth,” &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 





ady, with 415 Illustrations, 2 vols, imp. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s, 


| >» 7 » 
HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, Translator of Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CoO. 


Now re 





NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 
CONTRAST; or, THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. 
By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &c, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 
A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 
By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





N ERMAN MEDLEVAL FITTINGS.—The BULLDER of 

J THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains—Views of Ancient Tables, Chan- 
deliers, and Bronze Altar, from Bavaria—Architecture and Political Eeonomy—On 
Megalithic Monuments—Improvements required in Brickmaking—On Writing 
Desks, and various other Papers, with Notes and News of Art and Sanitary Pro- 
gress.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING 
PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS, originated with them, has been 
adopted by other firms, but is only thoroughly carried out by themselves, 
The Quarterly Payment for a Cotiage Pianoforte by Broadwood, Collard, 
or Erard, is ... . . 





This day, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION 


THE SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 


EDITED FROM ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 
By Professor YONGE, 
With Portrait. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


TOGETHER WITH HIS LETTERS, NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
Based on Contemporary Documents. 
By EDWARD EDWARDS. 
With Portrait. 





OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


(This day. 





Price 1s, monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 109, for NOVEMBER. 

NEW FACTS in the LIFE of QUEEN MARY. By Paul Friedmann. 

The FOOD of the PEOPLE. Part IL By Harry Chester. 

REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in‘Council.” (Conclusion.) 

LITTLE SEALSKIN,. By Miss E. Keary. 

CHRISTCHURCH SERVITORS in 1852. 

The CHAPLET of PEARLS. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

The SUN'S DISTANCE. 

. The WOUNDED SOLDIER in MODERN WARFARE. By F. W. F. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


$90 


PN oe 





Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 
HE SECRET of HEGEL; being the Hegelian System in 
Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter, By James Hurcu1son Stia.ine, LL.D, 
“To say that this is by far the most important work written in the English 


language on any phase of the post-Kantian philosophy of Germany would be saying 
i -One of the most remarkable works on philosophy that has been 





The Quarterly Payment for one of Cramer's 28-Guinea Pianettes is +» 212 6 | geen for years.” —- Athenasum. 


For a 42-Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage oe 
For a 60-Guinea Elegant Cottage or Oblique... sade 
For One of the New Grand Pianofortes, in rosewood... 


a in walnut 


Only the very Dest Instruments dealt in. 


a pe ee ee F 
ea Ore ST By 
ee ove «a Ves 


++ 1010 0} an Analysis. 


the same Author, in 8vo, price 5s. 


Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON ; being the Philosophy of Perception : 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co.,, Paternoster row. 





Oak Harmonium—1 Stop, on hire at 35s per quarter for four quarters. 

Oak Harmonium—5 Stops, on hire at 40s per quarter for eight quarters, Lately 7 
"4 ium—10 S i ) 0 arte aly: ors _ 

Oak Harmonium—10 Stops, on hire at 40s per quarter for twelve quarters. HE ETHICS o} 


Oak Harmonium, Knee Action—13 Stops, on hire at 60s per quarter for twelve 


quarters. 
Oak Harmonium, Knee Action—19 Stops, on hire at 


quarters, 


Harmoniums in rosewood or walnut case, 5s per quarter extra. 
(207 AND 209 REGENT STREET; 


_ and NOTES. By Sir 
Instruction in the Bombay 


90s per quarter for twelve 
* An edition which for ut 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


yublished, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 

f ARISTOTLE illustrated with ESSAYS 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Director of Public 
Presidency. Second Edition, revised and completed. 
ility surpasses | tion which characterize the writings of 


every edition we are acquainted with.’— | Sir A. Grant. His edition of Aristotle's 


‘Ethics’ may take rank with any clas- 


“ We need not enlarge upon the clear- | sical work produced in modern times.” 


LONDON ..cccoccosceseoee wecccccece 145 MOORGATE STREET. , 
a eT 64 WEST STREET. ness of conception, the charm of expres- | —Spectator. 
DUBLIN 4, 5, AND 15 WESTMORELAND STREET. sion, the variety and felicity of illustra- 






BELFAST.....c.cccscssessesssseeeeeDONEGALL PLACE, 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








= 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
200 Apartments, large and elegant Public Rooms, 
Promenade Terrace, 1,000 feet in length, facing the 
Atlantic. Table d'héte daily.—Address, Mr. BOHN, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 

Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application | 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to | 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


woe TAPESTRY DECORATIONS | 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- | 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 











] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
t ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
Gxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


MPROVEMENTS in SHIRTS.— 
RODGERS'S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 
combine all the receut improvements. Measure forms, 
prices, and printed particulars gratis and post free. 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. 
Martin’s lane, Charing Cross. Established 60 years, On 
parle Frangais, 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—TW0O GOLD MEDALS, 
] IEBIG’'S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ib. 14s; 4lb., 7s 6d; $lb., 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


4 RAGRANT SOA P— 
*’ FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD'S PURE ‘*“SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


A N L E S. 
ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
‘ANDLES. 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per lb. upwards, 


Bg ay ty FLUID MAGNESIA, 
, The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 








LARET, of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 128, per doz,; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 
£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 
free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 
improve by a B. FEARON and SON, § 
Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 











HEAL and SON, Torrennam Court roan, W. 


EAL BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in @ separate 
room, and different in colour and style. 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 
HEAL and SON, Torrennam Covrr roan, W. 





A TEST of TWENTY YEARS. 


\ ORMS in DOGS. — NALDIRE'S 
POWDERS are still unrivalled as a prompt, 
safe, and certain cure for worms. One dose is sufficient, 
and dogs readily take it, Price 2s, 3s 6d, 5s, of all Che- 
mists; or (on receipt of stamps) of Wright and Holds- 
worth, 5 Bramah road, North Brixton, London, 8.W.— 
Agents: Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street, Londoa; 
Raimes, Edinburgh, York, and Liverpool; Oldham, 
Dublin; Treacher, Bombay; Oakes and Co., Madras; 
Great Eastern Hotel Company, Calcutta; A. S. Watson, 
Hong Kong; Llewellyn, Shanghai. 
OLLOWAY'SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
—By reason of the high summer heat and con- 
sequently profuse perspiration, there is no question 
whatever that rheumatism, neuralgia, avd such like 
painful maladies have been more rife this season than 
for some years past. The numbers of testimonials of 
cures of these classes of diseases effected by Holloway's 
remedies is unprecedented, and should be enforced on 
the attention of all sufferers from these complaints, 
The parts in pain should be fomented for some 
minutes with warm brine two or three times a day, 
dried, and immediately well rubbed with the Ointment, 
It will pass into the pores of the skin as salt permeates 
meat, ease the local pain, and give the greatest relief. 





| 
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BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 


most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .....+.ssceee+ 12s 61 to £20 Os each. 


| Shower Baths, from............ 8s 0dto £6 0s cach. 


Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £9 0s each, All other kinds at the same rate. 


Pure Colza Oil, 


3s 4d per gallon, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
sonds a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Llustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

3RITANNIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGES, 

Dis Covers, Hot-WATER | LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
DISHES, TEA TRAYS, 

STOVES and FENDERS, Urns and KETTLES, 


with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 
3aTHS and TOILET WARE. | Bep-Room CABINUT FUR- 
InoN and Brass Bep- NITURE, 

STEADS, } TURNERY Goons, &. 


Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
a ny 











OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 


CANTEENS AND 
MAPPIN A 


PLATE CHESTS. 
ND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OxseRve.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, 


and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 


and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 











H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 


Europe. 
. {114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 

LONDON 492 Cornhill. = 

MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 

LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 

Messrs, NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
FoR GENTLEMEN. 
£ os. d, £4, £s. a. 

Evening Dress Coats,,. 212 6.3 3 0..3138 6 
Surtout Frock ditto.. B 
Morning Coats ., ‘ 
, eee One 






3 
13 6..4 4 0 
Cut 6. td 3 © 
8 0..115 0 


£ 8. -y £nd £684. 

Highland Costume ...... 2 2 0..5 5 0..8 8 0 

Knickerbocker Dress , 2 Uist 3 Out SS 

Sailor's Dress ..........++ 150..11 0..2 2 0 
Jacket, Vest, and 

TIONG BU ccs 8 2 0.919 6.8 8 0 


For Laptgs, 
s. a. £s. d. 
meee 


6..2 2 0 


s. d, £ 
Riding Habits ........0..3 3 0..4 4 
Pantalon de Chasse ... 1 1 0 oo BB 
Travelling Suit, Jacket, 
Vest, and Skirt ...... 718 6.8 8 DO on 
New Registered Cloak 2 5 0,,.212 6 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks... a ee 
SPECIAL ITIES in OVERCOATS for GENTLE ME N. 
Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s. 
SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for BOYS. 
Frieze Cloths, 4 years of age, 15s 6d—6 yrs., 17s—8 
yrs., 188 6d—10 yrs,, 20s—12 yrs. ‘ 
16 yrs., 248 6d; Melton, Pilot, Be: ’ 
4 years of age, 228 6d—6 yrs., 24s 6d—8 yrs., 268 6d— 
10 yrs., 28s 6d—12 yrs., 30s 6d—14 yrs., 32s 6d—16 yrs., 
34s 6d. 
SPECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES. 
L’Eléganté, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, and other suitable Woollen Fabrics, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior finish as is so 
well known in their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen. 
In each Department garments are kept for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


= sey MACHINES. 


ne 


40 
7 0 


on 








W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
= ag upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 

74 48. 


For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory. 





Soho square London, 


UNVILL E'S OLD IR ISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862 Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
WC, 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 

JINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


~ DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
fb LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
COMMISSARIAT (Limited), 6 Argyl] street, Regent 
Circus, Oxford street, W., is open daily for the sale of 
Groceries and articles of domestic use of excellent 
quality at reasonable prices. 

Interesting statistics of the great Co-Operative 
Movement for supplying Food, Clothing, &c., inangu- 
rated at Hull in 1795, may be had on application, 

Members’ tickets, half-a-crown each a year, Strictly 
limited-liability shares, £1 each. 

Parties residing either in London or the country are 
eligible as memabers or shareholders. 


EK. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 





SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully ‘informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 
PE evexs SAUCE.—CAUT ION 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
\K) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





and most varied ever submitted 


| BeppING and Bep-HANG- 


1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 


} EAD MASTERSHIP of the 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL of GIGGLESWICK, 


near Settle, Yorkshire. 

The Governors desire to receive applications 
office of HEAD MASTER, accompanied by Tes: aoa 
&e, The Head Master must be a member of the C hureh 
of England, and a Graduate of Oxford, Cambridge, 9 
Dublin. The fixed stipend 250, and the Gove ad 
will assign a house for the res te nee of the Master vent 
free, 

The emoluments contingent on the number of 
boarders may raise the whole annual income to £750, 
An account of the duties, privileges, and sources of 
income may be obtained on application to WILLIAM 
HARTLEY, Esquire, Solici itor, Settle, Yorks shire, to 
whom all letters must be addressed, 

Settle, October, 1868. 


Giealehepeiniailamicinems a 
| +g THQUAKE at PERU and 
ECUADOR. SUFFERERS’ RELIEF FUND, 
COMMITTEE, 
Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
T. M. Weguelin, Esq., M.P., Treasurer, 
Alfred Rothschild, Esq. 
H. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
The Peruvian Consul. 
The Ecuador Consul, 
D. Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Amount of subscriptions advertised, £12,695 14s 10d, 
Amount already remitted for relief of the sufferers 
£11,000, ; 
Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Robarts’ 
Lubbock, and Co., the Bankers tothe Fund, 15 Lamnens 
street, and all the other London Bankers; T. 
Weguelin, Esq., M.P., the Treasurer, 57} Old Broad 
street; and by SIDNEY SMITH, Secretary, 
Committee room, 31 Bush lane, Cannon street, E.C, 
October 21, 1868. 
All subscriptions received up to_noon on Saturday 
will be advertixed on the following Monday. 


peren AL LIFE INSURANCE 











COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Ass ur mnce Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the t rtal annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the cirewn- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary, 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 











ie -IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSU RANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Institated for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire De PARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Ris 

LIFE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1867) —£1,191,963. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 











NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual _ ment of from £8 to 

£6 5s to th 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oflices, 64 Cora- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, a 








i be~ ATRER OY AL, DRUR YY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and M: anage r, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
On Monday, October 26, and during the weck, a 

New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, eutitled 

KING O’ SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Novel 

of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew 

Halliday. Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, 

| E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J. 
Irving, J. Rouse, G. Cumming, W. M'Intyre, 

F. Charles, and W. CG. Temple; Misses Heath, 

Edith Stuart, F. Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews. 

Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music by 

W. CC. Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 

Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whole produc ed 

under the direction of Mr, Edward Stirling. Preceded 

by a New and Original Farce entitled A MODEL 

UNCLE. To conclude with a GRAND BALLET 

DIVERTISSEMENT, arranged by Mr. John Cormack, 

including the Grand Carnival from the Doge of Venice. 

Principal Dancers—Madile. Tourneur, Mr. Charles 

Lauri, and a numerous Corps de Ballet. Doors open at 

Half-past Six, commence at Seven o'cl lock. Box office 

| open from 10 till 6 daily. 
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( the ELECTORS of EAST SURREY. 
Th my oy the Representation of the People 
_~ 2 divided East Surrey, and given it two additional 
ate = I must congratulate you on the importance of 
Leg oe ty having been thus publicly acknowledged. 
peal vonin soliciting the honour of representing East 
Bh. ~ Parliament under its new aspect, Pmesar 
forbear expressing my regret at having to take leave : 
e warm friends and supporters of many years stant - 
+ who will now form the constituency of Mid-Sur rey. 
being so well known, and having been 






ing Wl 

My opinions 
so often stam} 
tuents, it is unne 
they continue unchanged. : ; 

“We have during the last three years witnessed many 
stral ge events. Mr. Gladstone, actuated by the highest 
a of public honour, resigned the lead of the House 


‘ommons. N 
ctolaced. by a Tory Administration, which, casting 
aside in rapid succession almost all the principles upon 
which the party has professed to found itself for the 
last thirty years, has been content to retain office, while 
its policy, and for the most part its measures in detaii, 
have been dictated by the Opposition. The Reform Bill 
was passed under these circumstances, and there is one 
portion of it which gives me special pleasure—the occu- 
pation franchise in counties has been considerably 
extended, and in consequence I have now the satisfac- 
tion of addressing many who for the first time enjoy 
the privilege of voting. For many years I laboured 
hard to pass this reasonable measure ; for a time it 
seemed Repelens, Bes, knowing it was just and reason- 

le. persevered, 

“Rass now every hope that the Liberal party will 
be strong enough to pass at least one important mea- 
sure for the conciliation of Ireland. I may say I have 
a strong hereditary feeling with regard to the Church 
Establishment in that country. My father, the late 
Lord King, not only exposed, but almost alone for 
many years attacked the abuses of that establishment. 
To the Church of England it is an unprofitable branch; 
so far from giving succour to it, it endangers the life of 
the rest of the tree, while to the vast majority of the 
people of Ireland, who hold another religion, it is a 
badge of conquest and an offence, These appear to 
me grave and weighty reasons for discontinuing the 
Irish Church as an establishment connected with the 
State. Church in danger is a cry at once obsolete, 
stale, and absurd: it belongs to an age which has long 
since passed away, and has no harmony with the times 
in which we live. That cry never did mean, and does 
not mean now, that the existence of true religion is in 
danger. Religion may not only exist, but may prosper, 
without the wealth and splendour of a Church Esta- 
blishment, while a Church with an Establishment may 
be rich and powerful and yet have but little religion. 

If there be any danger to the Church it arises not 
from the proposal to do an act of justice and policy, 
but from the dissensions which exist within the bosom 
of the Church itself. The innovat:ons which have been 
attempted, and the high pretensions to authority which 


seessary for me t? say more than that 


| 


hati | by your choice. 
ed with the approbation of my consti- | 


The Government of Earl Russell was | 





have been asserted by an influential party within the | 


pale of her communion, constitute, to my mind, the only 


serious danger to which the Church is exposed.—I have | 


the honour to be, your faithful servant, 
P. J. LOCKE KING, 
Brooklands, Weybridge, Surrey, Oct. 16, 1863. 
jw the ELECTORS of EAST SURREY. 


GENTLEMEN,— 





I beg again to offer myself as a candidate for your | 


suffrages at the approaching election. Two momentous 
questions will then be decided by the people of England. 

The first is this—Shall we still use our predominance 
to foree upon Ireland, as her National State Church, 
the religion of a small minority—scarcely twelve per 
cent,—of her inhabitants ? 

In other words, shall we still treat her as a subject 
country—shall we choose her faith for her—or shall we 
regard the Irish nation as a sister people, level with 
ourselves, with a right to believe, not what we will, but 
what she wills herself? 

The second great question is—Shall Disraeli or 
Gladstone be Premier? Shall we, that is, be 
governed by a party leader who has always sacrificed 
principle to success? Or by a statesman distinguished 
not alone by his splendid genius, but by the intensity of 
Lis devotion to the public good ? 

No living man has done so much as Mr. Gladstone 
to expand the commerce and enhance the prosperity of 
his country. He has been the strenuous benefactor of 
the working classes. He has well deserved, and has 
richly won, their gratitude. He has shown himself to 
be the uncompromising advocate of retrenchment. 
With him as Premier there will be an end to our pre- 
sent scandalous extravagance. 

Those are the two main issues before us. 

_ The nation has at length been roused to the neces- 
sity of seeing that all her children, to whatever class 
they belong, shall receive a sterling and invigorating 
education. I hail this great movement with delight, 
and shall forward it to the utmost of my power. 

I have repeatedly advocated the removal of the 
religious disabilities of Dissenters at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Universities, in my opinion, are no 
appanage of the Church; they are the property of the 
whole nation. It is a satisfaction to me to have first 
proposed that relaxation of the tests required from the 
clergy which has since become law. 

The amount of county rates levied last year was 
£2,240,521. A strong check is needed, and can best be 
given by county financial boards. 

The plan of compounding for rates was highly con- 
Veulent, and its abolition has pressed cruelly on the 
small householders. Its restoration is inevitable. 
Every oceupant of a rated house ought to be an elector, 
whether he or his landlord pays the rate. 

Of late years we have been unconsciously drifting 
into the policy of making this country a rival of conti- 
hental nations as @ great military power. This isa 
Policy which our fathers abjured. I utterly disapprove it. 

The system of scattering ships of war over every sea, 
and of keeping a large military force in our colonies, is 
one, in my belief, of extreme waste and folly, Ihave 
— and hope again to take, a part in reforming it. 
on = - not now touch on the many other questions that 
rgently demand settlement. On this momentous occa- 
parE Will assuredly be found acting in conjunction 
pr _ nloetey of your fellow-citizens, and will 
Taberal pant ro of those great principles which the 

servant, party uphold.—I am, Gentlemen, your faithful 

Fo CHARLES BUXTON, 

roxwatren, Cobham, Surrey, Oct. 16, 1868, 





rq O the ELECTORS of the BOROUGH 
J of LYMINGTON. 

GENTLEMEN,—The time is come when a candidate for 
aseatin Parliament may truly feel that, if elected, he 
will enter the House of Commons as a chosen represen- 
tative of the people. Under these circumstances, I have 
the greater satisfaction in responding to the unanimous 
request of a public meeting of the ‘tors that I would 
offer myself for your free suffrages. You are entitled to 
expect a frank and an unreserved statement of my prin 
ciples, and of the rules which will guide me if honoured 
At this important moment in the poli- 
tical history of our great country it behoves the reformed 
constituencies to look well to the characters, as well as 
to the professions, of those candidates who solicit their 
votes, 

During a now long series of years those private 
pursuits which have afforded me leisure to devote 
myself to public service have also been of a nature to 
make me tolerably conversant with public interests, 
Sprung from the people, | avow myself a friend of the 
people, But in that phrase I include all ranks and 
classes, contending that the welfare of each is bound 
up with the happiness of all. 

1 shall, therefore, continue in Parliament the course 
which I have followed in a less conspicuous station. I 
am for the extinction of unfair and invidious privileges, 
by the establishment of equal rights. Lnto all questions 
and affairs, foreign or domestic, civil or ecclesiastical, 
national or provincial, I would carry the same ruling 
principle. The golden rule of Him who declared that 
His kingdom was not of this world is, nevertheless, a 
rule of universal application. Every difficulty will be 
solved, and every wrong set right, when men and 
nations act upon the maxim of doing to others as they 











| would have others do to them, 


Descending to particulars, I only wish that you had 
the opportunity of voting by ballot, in order that your 
votes might be given free from all constraint. If, 
however, you do me the honour of electing me, this will 
be one of the objects yet unattained for which I shall 
earnestly strive, 

I am prepared to establish in Ireland, both as a 
political necessity and as a precedent for future practice 
in parallel circumstances, the rule of liberating all 
forms of religion from State patronage and State 
control. As the principle of mere toleration developed 
in due time into that of civil equality, noiwithstanding 
difference of theological creed, so the day is now come, 
or is very near, when the idea of civil and religious 
liberty must fully realize itself in a complete and 
universal religious equality. Henee I shall, whether in 
Parliament or out of it, earnestly labour to promote the 
success of Mr. Gladstone's proposal to disestablish and 
disendow the Lrish Church, an act of justice to Lreland. 

Two other great questions appear to me to press 
with no less urgency for a fair, broad, and definitive 
settlement—I mean education for the people, and the 
reciprocal interests of capital and labour. 

Much of my time and of my means having been 
spent in the promotion of education among the indus- 
trial orders, | shall bring both zeal and experience to 
the subject if by your choice I am sent to Parliament. 
I am ready to join in promoting the education of all; 
but if that object is to be secured by legislative means 
and at the general charge, it must be done on the 
principle of the common schools of the United States, 
where all contribute to the maintenance of iustitutions 
open to and in fact used by all. 

My views on the vexed question between capital and 
labour are sufficiently clear and decisive to compel me 
to uphold the claims of the employed to as much con- 
sideration as those who employ them. ‘The one have 
as much right to unite as the other have to combine ; the 
interests of both parties are mutual, reciprocal—nay, 
identical. Should the Legislature interfere it might do 








| so by the institution of Courts of Arbitration impar- 


tially constructed, 

While on most questions, both foreign and domestic, 
1 hope to be able to follow such men as Gladstone and 
Bright—the true leaders of the Liberal party—there is 
one question which, in my mind, assumes an import- 
ance and urgency surpassing any other—namely, the 
immense cost of the public services, and the intolerable 
burden pressing upon the people. When I consider the 
enormous aggregate of our local rating and of our 
national taxation, I wonder that my countrymen do not 
awake to the vast importance of urging economy and 
retrenchment upon their rulers, Should Mr. Gladstone 
become First Lord of the Treasury I feel persuaded that 
he will devote his prompt and resolute attention to the 
mitigation of this great and crying evil. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, should you determine that 
your borough, which in the present Parliament has sent 
two representatives, one to neutralize the other, shall 
in the coming Parliament no longer send a man 
to support an extravagant Conservative Government, 
I offer you my services, Having no personal ends to 
gain, beyond a patriotic ambition to serve my country, 
I shall, if elected, give special attention to the local 
claims of your borough, and do my best to promote 

Freedom in Trade, 
Liberty in Religion, 
Economy and Retrenchment, 
Vote by Ballot, 
Repeal of the vexatious Ratepaying Clauses, 
National Unsectarian Education, 
Disendowment of all Religious Bodies in Lreland, 
Opening the Universities to the People, 
Harmony between Capital and Labour, 
Legal and Administrative Reforms, 
I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL PRATT. 
Tentercroft, Cuckfield, Sussex, and London, 
Oct, 17, 1863. 


Tmo POLITICAL WRITERS. 
WANTED, for a DAILY PAPER, out of London, 
@ well-informed, genial, and vigorous writer, and con- 
scientious ADVOCATE of LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. 
One who has had some Editorial Experience and can 
forward printed specimens of his style will be preferred. 
Salary £300, and to a man of tact and address further 
encouragement. 
Applicants may rely on strictest confidence. Address 
‘N. P.,” J. W. VICKERS, 2 Cowper court, Cornhill, 
London, 








Sie QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
250, is Published this day. 
CONTENTS, 
. The GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 
LADY MINTO'S MEMOIR of the Right HON. 
HUGH ELLIOT, 
8%. SHIRLEY'S DEER and DEER PARKS 
4. HOOK'S ARCHBISHOPS of the REFORMATION. 
5. LAKE DWELLINGS. 
6. The HOMERIC QUESTION. 
7. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD on FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
8. YORKSHIRE, 
9. PUBLIC QUESTIONS at ISSUE. 
*,.* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty 
Vols, of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
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MHE ART JOURNAL 
for NOVEMBER, 1868, price 2s 6d, will be ready 
on the 30th inst. 
CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, The FRIEND in SUSPENSE, after Sir E. Landseer, 


R.A, 
2. The CHRISTMAS PUDDING, after T, Webster, R.A. 
3. A SUNNY DAY, after A. Cuyp. 
Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 
Fine Arts, &€., &, 
London and New York: Virtue and Co, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 





S . PAULS for NOVEMBER, price 
1s, will be ready on the 30th inst. 
CONTENTS 


1, The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author 
of * Mabel's Progress,” &c. 

2. PRUSSLA, GERMANY, and FRANCE. 

3. CLARISSA. 

4. The DANGERS and DELIGHTS of TOBACCO. 

5. The CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. Part II, 

6. CHARLES I, and LORD WORCESTER, 

7. WHAT BIG BEN SAID to LONDON at MIDNIGHT. 

8 PARINI; and MILAN in the LATTER HALF of 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

9 PHINEAS FINN, the [RISH MEMBER. By 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap, 
LI. Troubles at Loughlinter—Chap. LIL The First 
Blow.—Chap. LILI. Showing how Phineas bore 
the Blow. 

Lendon and New York: Vinrve and Co, 


On Friday, the 30th inst. (One Shilling,) No. 107, 


i CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
_. NOVEMPER, With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
EpWARDS and FREDERICK WALKER. 
CONTENTS. 
THAT BOY of NORCOTT'S. (With an Illustration) 
Chap. 1. The Trial. 

» 2. With my Mother. 

» 3% With my Father. 

° The Villa Malibran. 

A First Dinner Party. 

+» 6 How the Days went Over. 

The TURKOMANS and other TRIBES of the NORTH- 
EAST TURKISH FRONTIER. By W. Gifford 
Palgrave. 

MURDER of ESCOVEDA. 

LETTICE LISLE. 

Chap. 5, Father and Son, 

6. Pleasant Waters. 

7. A Summer's Night. 

» 8 A “Frost in Jane.” 

The APPROACHING TRANSIT of MERCURY. 

CRITICAL ELECTIONS. 

FROM an ISLAND. With an Illustration. 

OUR LITTLE WAR with the NAIKRAS. 

London: Sairn, ELDER, and Co, 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d each, 
H* KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Llustrated by Marcus 
Stone. 
London: VirTvE and Co., City road and Ivy lane, 





By 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
i Gro, F. West. 
BEETHOVEN'S WALTZES, three books, 38 each. 
PARTING SONG (Mendelssohn), 3s, 

The MANLY HEART (Mozart), 3:. 

LORELEI (Volkslied), 3s. 

QUONIAM tu SOLUS, 12th Mass (Mozart), 3s. 
CHORAL FANTASIA (Beethoven), 3s. 

AGNUS DEI, Ist Mass (Mozart), 3s. 

Mr. G. F. West's Pianoforte Works have always been 
in much request from the convenience and facility with 
which they are arranged, can always play Mr. 
West's arrangements,” is a common remark, “ they lie 
so well under the hands,” 

London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington street. 





— and Co., Publishers of Works 
i on Engineering, Arch itecture, Science, Archeeo- 
logy, &c., &c., are prepared to undertake the publication 
of Works on the above or kindred subjects. 

A Catalogue of their New Works sent free om 
application, 

ATCHLEY and Co., 106 Great Russell street (near 


he Museum), W.C. 


R. GLADSTONE on the IRISH 
| CHURCH COMMISSION REPORT.—See the 
NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday last, October 21, 
which contains also: — The Alternative — Electoral 
Education—Reviews of Dyer, M‘Coll, and Trench on 
the Irish Church—Reports of Baptist and Congrega- 
tional Unions, &c, Price 5d, unstamped, ARTHUR MIALL, 
18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 
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THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made for an early and abundant 
supply of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


The New Books are delivered carriage free at the residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years, 


REVISED LISTS of BOOKS lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent 
Works withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 


application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City Orrice—4 KinG street, CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW WORK by the late DEAN MILMAN 

Immediately, with Portrait of Author and other im 

trations, 8vo, ‘al 
NNALS of ST. PAUL 
JA. CATHEDRAL. By Henry Har S 
D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. at Maas, 
WORKS BY DEAN MILMAN, 

. HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest 
Period, continued to Modern Times, with 9 new 
Preface and Notes. 3 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 

HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the 
Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in 
the Roman Empire. 3 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 

. HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
and of the Popes down to Nicholas V, 9 yols. 
post 8vo, 54s, ‘ 

. The DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp GipBon. Edited by Mil. 
man and Guizot. A New Edition, with Notes 
incorporating the researches of recent writers 
By Dr. William Smith, Portrait and Maps, g 
vols. 8yo, 6Us, F 

BAMPTON LECTURES. Character and 
Conduct of the Apostles, considered as an Eyi- 
dence of Christianity. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

. POETICAL WORKS, containing the Fall 
of Jerusalem, Samor, Martyr of Antioch, & 
Illustrations, 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 18s, aa 

7. TRANSLATIONS from the AGAMEMNON 

of ZESCHYLUS, and BACCHANALS of EURI- 
PIDES, &c. Lllustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


LIFE of HORACE. Illustrated. 8yo, 9s, 
. WORKS of HORACE. Illustrated. Post 


8vo, 7s 6d. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 
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On the 7th November will be published, price 16s, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. “GALATEA.” 
Cartain—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
In 1867-68. 
BY THE REV. JOHN MILNER AND O. W. BRIERLY. 


With a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, a Map, and numerous Chromolithographs and 
Graphotypes, from Sketches taken during the Cruise by O. W. BRIERLY. 


*.* This book contains an Account of the various events connected with the Visit of H R.H the Duke of 
Edinburgh to the Cape and the different Australian Colonies, by way of Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, and Madeira ; 
@ brief description of the Voyage out and home, embracing remarks on Rio, and the particulars of a very 


interesting call at Tristan d’Acunha, a lonely island visited on the passage to the Cape; 
information respecting the state and prospects of the Australian Colonies. 


as well as the latest 
The work has been prepared with 


the sanction of his Royal Highness, who was desirous that a record of so important a cruise should be 
preserved, and has himself contributed his own account of an Elephant-Hunting Expedition to the Knysna 


Country, and a Sketch of the Cape of Good Hope. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 








AMERICA SINCE THE WAR. 
Nearly ready, post 8vo. 


LAST WINTER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BEING TABLE TALK COLLECTED DURING A TOUR THROUGH THE LATE SOUTHERN CONFEDE- 
RATION, THE FAR WEST, THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, &e., &c. 


By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 


with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S-—Pronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 





DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Fentlers and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEAN E’S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing 


terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s, 


manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





Sige TRUBNER and COS 

fer RECENT PUBLICATIONS for the THOUGHT. 

1. TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO - POLITI- 
CUS: a Plea for Free Thought and Free Disecns- 
sion in Politics and Religion. By B, DE Sprnoza. 
From the Latin. 2ud Edition, 8vo, pp. viii, and 
359. 10s 6d. 


2. NATHAN the WISE. A Dramatic Poem. 
By G. E. Lessinc. From the German; with an 
Introduction on Lessing, his Work, its place in 
Literature, and Influence on the Spread of 
Tolerant Ideas. By a PHYSICIAN. Post 8vo, pp. 
xxxvi. and 269. 6s, 








Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, pp. 500, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 
| ITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. By W. R. Gree. 
CONTENTS. 
MADAME de STAEL. 
. BRITISH and FOREIGN CHARACTERISTICS, 
. FALSE MORALITY of LADY NOVELISTS. 
KINGSLEY and CARLYLE. 
FRENCH FICTION; the LOWEST DEEP. 
6. CHATEAUBRIAND. 
. M. de TOCQUEVILLE. 
. WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 
9. TRUTH versus EDIFICATION, 
10. The DOOM of the NEGRO RACE. 
11. TIME. 
12. GOOD PEOPLE. 
London: TruBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Se oN 


an 


Now ready, Second Edition, in One Volume crown 8v0, 
pp. xx. and 280, price 6s, 
TNHE CREED of CHRISTENDOM; 
its Foundation and Superstructure. By WILLIAM 
RATHBONE GREY. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





This day is published. 

XN EA-SICKNESS and HOW to 
PREVENT IT; an Explanation of its Nature and 
Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the 
Nervous System, by means of the Spinal Ice-Bag. 
With an Introduction on the general principles of 
Neuro-Therapeutics. By JOHN CHAPMAN, MD, 
M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Physician to the Farringdon Dis- 

pensary. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo, price 2s 6d. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK by Miss F. P. COBBE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
I AWNING LIGHTS: an_ Inquiry 
B concerning the Secular Results of the New 
Reformation. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 





“A sensation story, pure and simple."— Vide Preface. 
MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition. 
Us to BEART EH 
A Novel of Incident. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 





Lately published, Second Edition, 3s 6d. 
HE HEALTH RESORTS of the 
SOUTH of FRANCE. By Epwin Lee, M.D, 
Author of “The Buths of Germany,” &. Western 
Division, Pau, Biarritz, Arcachon (separately issued, 
with additions), Eastern Division, Hytres and Cannes, 
2s, each part. 
NICE and its CLIMATE. Second edition, 3s 6d. 
London: W. J, ADAMS, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


TEW PARLIAMENT.—The Publica- 

| tion of the STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 
ALMANACS for 1869 will this year be delayed till the 
10th of DECEMBER, in order to insert in them the 
newly-elected Members. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
9 Woman's Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. 
Brothers-in-Law. 3 vols. 
In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 


Author of “ Armstrong Magney,” &. 3 vols, 


Pearl. By the Author of “Caste.” 


« This is the best book the author has yet written. It 
is a refined and charming story. * Pearl’ is exquisitely 
drawn. She is worthy of her name.”—Atheneum, 


Mrs. St. Clair's Son. By Lady 


Three Wives. By the Author 


of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


Robert Falconer. By George 


MAcpDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &c. 3 vols. 
Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 

This day is published, No. XVI, for NOVEMBER, of 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Ilus- 
trated Monthly. Conducted by EpMUND YATEs. 
Is, 

A NEW WORK by “THE JOURNEYMAN 

ENGINEER.” 

The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 
Uniform with “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes.” 

The GREAT COUNTRY; or, Impres- 
sions of America. By GeorGE Rose, M.A. (Arthur 
Sketchley). 1 vol. 8vo. [This day. 

The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A- 
BRAC HUNTER. By Major Byna Hatt. Inl 
yol., 7s 6d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, THE SECOND 
EDITION of 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collius. 
In three vols. 

ANNE HEREFORD. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A LOST NAME,” &c, 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, 

— of “Uncle Silas,” “A Lost Name,” &c. 3 
vols, 
A HOUSE of CARDS; a Novel, in 3 


vols. By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By 


THOMAS ARCHER. In 3 vols, 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George 
MAcDONALD, LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” 
“ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. 3 vols. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 


LIFE. By Evwarp GARRETT. 3 vols. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES; a Domestic 


Story. By Rosa NANCHETTE CAREY, In 3 vols, 


The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. In 3 
Vois. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 


ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
NSFW p 
‘ APER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d pe apace 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 

,DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house ” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
Tespondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 38, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. 

ILLU STRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &.. post free, 

Established 1841, 





ALBEMARLE STREET, Ocrtonsr, 1868. 


MR. MURRAY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





TRAVELS in the EAST INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO; in Jaya, Celebes, Amboyna, the 
Spice Islands, among the Cannibals of Sumatra, 
and many other Islands hitherto unexplored, with 
an especial view to their Natural History, Geo- 
graphy, Manners, and Customs. By ALBERT S. 
BicKMORE, M.A. With Maps and 36 Illustrations, 
8vo. 


Qn MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC 


SCIENCE. By MAry SOMERVILLE. With Coloured 
Illustrations and Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE. Essays on the 
Church Questions of the Day. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Rev. George HENRY SUMNER. 8vo, 12s. 
Uniform with “ Aids to Faith.” 


LAST WINTER in the UNITED STATES. 
Being Table Talk collected during a Tour through 
the late Southern Confederation, the Far West, 
Rocky Mountains, &c. By Rev. F. BARHAM ZINCKE. 
Post 8vo. 


LIVES of LORD LYNDHURST and 
LORD BROUGHAM. Forming the Concluding 
Volume of LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 
By the late Lord CAMPBELL, 8vo. 


The ROYAL ENGINEER. By Sir 


Francis B, HEAD, Bart. With Illustrations, 8yo. 


NAPOLEON at FONTAINEBLEAU and 
ELBA. A Journal of Occurrences and Notes of 
Conversations. By the late Sir Nem CAMPBELL, 
C.B., British Commissioner. With a Memoir of 
that Officer, by his Nephew, A. N. C. Maclachlan, 
M.A. Portrait, 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on SHIP- 
BUELDING in IRON and STEEL. By E. J. 
Reep, C.B, Chief Constructor of the Royal Navy. 
With 5 Plates and 250 Illustrations, 8vo. (By 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, the Dockyard Examinations will be based 
on this Work.) 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


By the late Dean MILMAN. With Portrait of the 
Author and Illustrations, 8yo. 


The MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN. 


Their Administration and Government. 8vo. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in the 
TERRITORY of ALASKA and on the RIVER 
YUKON, with Notes on other Parts of the North 
Pacific. By FREDERICK WHYMPER. With Map 
and 30 Illustrations, 8vo. 


The STRENGTH of IRON and STEEL. 
Translated from the Swedish of K. Styrre. By 
Christer P. Sandberg, C.E. With a Preface by 
John Perey, M.D. With 11 Lithographs, 8vo. 


The NILE and its BANKS in EGYPT 
and NUBIA, Showing their Attractions to the 
Archeologist, Naturalist, and General Tourist. 
By Rev. A. C Smirnu. With Woodcuts, 2 vols 
post 8vo. 


The CONCLUDING VOLUMES of the 
HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the Secret Archives of 
Germany, &c. By Professor VON SYBEL, Vols. 
Ill. andIV. 8vo. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Rey. W. L. Bevan. With 
150 Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo. 





The SCHOOLS of PAINTING in NORTH 
ITALY, including Venice, Lombardy, Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, Parma, Friuli, Ferrara, and 
Bologna. By J. A. CROWE and G, B, CAVALCASELLE. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


The YOUNG OFFICER’S COMPANION; 
or, Essays on Military Duties and Qualities, with 
Examples and Illustrations from History. By 
Lieutenant-General Lord De Ros. New and 
Enlarged Edition, post 8vo. 


The CONCLUDING VOLUME of LIVES 
of the WARRIORS of the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By General Sir Epwarp Cust. 
Post 8vo. 


BENEDICITE: being Illustrations of the 
Power, Beneficence, and Design in the Works of 
Creation. By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. New 
Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


HISTORY of POTTERY and 
PORCELAIN, Medieval and Modern. By JossrH 
MarryaT. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, medium 
8vo. 


NOTES on VENETIAN CERAMICS. By 
W. Ricuarp Drake, F.S.A. Forming a Supple- 
ment to “Marryat’s Pottery and Porcelain.” 
Medium 8vo. 


HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS of 
YORK, RIPON, DURHAM, CARLISLE, CHES- 
TER, and MANCHESTER. By R. J. Kino, B.A. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


A POPULAR and UNIFORM EDITION of 
MOTLEY'S HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS, from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. To be published 
Monthly, and completed in 4 vols. post 8vo, 6a 
each, 


PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED to a 
COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By Rev. J. J. 
BuunNt, B.D. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 
p st SvoO,. 


The PROVINCE of JURISPRUDENCE 


DETERMINED; or, the Philosophy of Positive 
Law. By the late JouNn AUSTIN, Barrister-at-Law. 


New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 
The HARVEST of the SEA; or, the 


Natural History of British Food Fishes. With 
Sketches of Fisheries and Fisherfolk. By JAMES 
G, BERTRAM. Second and Cheaper Edition, with 
Illustrations, 8vo. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE: Pictorial, 
Descriptive, and Historical. Fifth Edition, with 
600 Engravings illustrative of Scenery, Architec- 
ture, Costume, &c. Royal 8vo. 


Lord BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated with 
Eighty Views of the most remarkable Scenes 
Crown 8vo. 


INITIA GRACA, Part III. Greek Prose 
Composition. Containing the Rules of Syntax, 
with copious Examples and Exercises. By WILLIAM 
Situ, LL.D, 12mo. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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(Half-a-Crown Monthly.) 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW: 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, & SOCIAL. 


Contents of the NovemBeR NuMBER. 


Principles at Stake. By the Dean 
of Canterbury. 


2. The Land Question in the United 


States. By Charles Pearson. 


3. Anthony Collins. By the Rev. 
John Hunt, 


4, The Relative Functions of Church 
and State in National Education. By the 
Rey. Professor Plumptre. 


5. A Few more Words on the Relation 
of the Clergy to Science. By the Rev. 
John Hannah, D.C.L. 


6. Remarks on the Irish Church Com- 
missioners’ Report. By W. Mazitre Brady, 
D.D. 


fmt 


7. Freeman’s History of the Norman 
Conquest. By the Rev. William Hunt. 


8. The Last Supper of the Lord as 
Related in the Three Earlier Evangelists 
and in St. Juhn. By the Rey. Professor 
Milligan. 


gs 


Notices of Books. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the 
October Number. 


The CHURCH of the FUTURE, by tho 
Dean of CANTERBURY, appears in the OCTOBER 
Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers. 


oe - pei mncaartasininsacnamit 


POPULAR EDITION of the 


WORKS of C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 


VICAR of DONCASTER. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d each. 


1, PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


(Jn October. 


2. CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 
[Jn November. 


3. CHARACTERISTICS of CHRIST’S 
TEACHING, [Jn November. 


4. VOICES of the PROPHETS. [in December. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers. 





COMPLETION of DEAN ALFORD'S *“ HOW to 
STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT.” 


Now complete in 3 vols. feap, 8vo, cloth, marbled 
edges, price 3s 6d each, 


HOW TO STUDY THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Vol. L—The GOSPELS and the ACTS. 
Vol. IL—The EPISTLES (First Section). 
Vol. II.—The EPISTLES (Second Section) and the 
BOOK of REVELATION. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers. 





NEW and POPULAR EDITION, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, crown 8vo, 3 vols., price 
6s each, 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of “The History of Christianity in India,” 
[/mmediately. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 





“ The child is father of the’man,"—WOBDSWORTH. 


Now ready, Part I. of 


GOOD WORDS 


FOR THE 


EDITED BY 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


Contents oF Parr I. 


. Jests in Earnest. 
I. Madame How and Lady Why. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of “The 
Water Babies.” 


—_ 


be 


. King George's Middy. 
Chapters I., II., IIL. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “The 
Magic Mirror.” 


. Cockie Lockie’s Adventures. 


I. His Journey to Seacodland. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., Author of “ The 
Gold Thread.” 


eo 


4, Johnnie's Opinion of Himself: 


By the Author of * John Ilalifax.” 


. Tumbledown Towers. 
By MATTHEW BROWNE, Author of “ Lilliput 


zevee, 


qr 


6. Lonely Jane: 


By CHARLES CAMDEN. 


~] 


. At the Back of the North 
Wind. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Deal- 
ings with the Fairies.” 


8. Child-World. 


By One of the Authors of “ Poems Written for a 
Child.” 
1. My Pony. 3. Old Mother Tabbyskins. 
2. The Little Boats. 4. The Robin's Advice, 
5. Freddy's Kiss. 


9. The Bear in the Beechwood. 


By the Author of “ Hester Kirton.” 


10. A Leaf out of Milly's Book. 


By the Author of “ Nobody's Dog.” 


11. Fairy Land. 
By One of the Authors of “Poems Written for a 
Child.” 
1, The Fairy's Nest. |. 2. The Fairy's Wedding. 
3. The Fairy Band. 


12. Finding when not Expecting. 
The Greek Shepherd—The Indian 
Fakeer—The Negro Servant. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
With Fifty Illustrations, engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers, from Designs by Arthur Hughes, 
Wolf, Zwecker, Pinwell, Houghton, Gilbert, 
Riviere, Barnard, Wigand, Fraser, Sulman, 
Brewtuall, Dalziel, and Norman Macleod, D.D. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers. 


TS 


NEW BOOKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER. 


Miscellanies from the Oxford 
Sermons and other Writings of John Henry 
Newman, D.D. By the Editor of, and 
uniform with, Stanley’s “Scripture Por. 
traits.” Crown 8vo., 


Twilight Hours, a Legacy of 
Verse. By Sarah Williams (Sadie). Crown 
8vo. 


The Tragedies of  éschylos, 
Newly Translated, with a Biographical 
Essay. By E. H. Piumptre, M.A., Professor 
of Divinity, King’s College, London, 
Uniform with the First Edition of “The 
Tragedies of Sophocles.” 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 


The Completion of 


Flow to Study the New Testament: 
By Henry Alford, D.U., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Part Ill. The Epistles (Second 
Section), and the Revelation. Small 8yo. 


The New Testament. A Revision 
of the Authorized Version. By Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 
8vo, and feap. 8vo. 


Metaphors of St. Paul. By J. 
S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 
8vo. 


The Legends of King Arthur and 
His Knights of the Round Table. Dedicated 
to Mr. Tennyson. Suall 8vo. 


Child-World. By one of the 
Authors of, and uniform with, “ Poems 
Written for a Child.” With Illustrations. 
Square 32mo. 


The Great Russian Fabulist ; or, 
Krilof and his Fables. By W. R.S. Ralston. 
Post 8vo. 


The Presence of Christ. By the 


Rey. A. W. Thorold, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 


The Career of a Manly Youth. 
A Narrative for My Sons. By a London 
Merchant. Crown Svo. 


Poems. By M. B. Smedley. 


Small 8vo. 


Homer's Iliad. A New Transla- 
tion in English Rhymed Verse. By the 
Rey. Charles Merivale, D.C.L. Author of 
“ The Conversion of the Northern Nations,” 
&e. 2 vols., small quarto. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers. 
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NEW 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT 


SEASON. 





EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. Being the Experi- 
R ences of W. STEUART TRENCH, Land Agent in Ireland to the 
Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With 


que f 
as ero by his son, J. TOWNSEND Trencn. 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Illustrations 


OURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ESSAYS 
J relating to IRELAND. By Nassau Wriutam Senior. Second 
Elition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


NCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the NINE- 
U TEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Exaseru M. Seweut, Author 


of “Amy Herbert,” &c. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. [Zn November. 


TATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the Cam- 
VW paign of 1815. By Colonel CuarLes C. Cussnry. 1 vol 8vo. 
With Map. (Za November. 


TARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION 
N of 1835, 1836, 1837, and of the Preliminary we fe coe 
vol. Svo, wit 


Cuesvey, Royal Artillery, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. F 
1 [In a few days. 


numerous Illustrations. 


EMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
BARTHOLDY: an Artistic and Social Biography. By Etise 
Translated from the German by Lady Wattace. 1 vol. post 


— [Nearly ready. 


8vo. 


TEHIIE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Translated 

from the German of Kemzte von Heiinorn, by Artaur Duke 

Coienter, M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
[Nearly ready. 


post dvo. 


ISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE 
in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Mere D'Avusieng, D.D. 
Vol. V. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Lr of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, including. 

LADY JANE GREY and her SISTERS. By AGNEs StricKLanp, 
Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” In 1 vol. post 8vo, with 
a Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey. [In November. 


OLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 

with Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the ETCH- 

ING CLUB. Miniature Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 7s 6d, cloth; 
or 15s, bound in morocco by Rivitre. [On November 3. 


NOWPER’S POEM of JOHN GILPIN. With 
' Tilustrations from Original Designs, engraved on Wood by J. 
[Nearly ready. 


Wuyrmrer. Crown 4to, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 

TURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. By CuHarves 

Locke Eastiake, Architect. With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed in 
Colours. Square crown 8yo, price 18s. [Jn a few days. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL PAINT- 
ING. By Sir Cartes Locke EastLake, sometime President 


of the Royal Academy. Vol. IL. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


TALIAN SCULPTORS; being a History of Sculp- 
ture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, in continuation of 
“Tuscan Sculptors.” By Cuartes C. Perkins. Imperial 8vo, with 30 
Etchings by the Author and many Engravings on Wood. 
[In November. 


A GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS: being the 
Third Part of the ALPINE GUIDE. By Joun Batt, M.R.LA., 


F.L.S., &e., late President of the Alpine Club. With 7 Maps anda 
Panoramic View of Summits. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HE POLAR WORLD; a Popular Account of 

Nature and of Man in the Arctic and Antaretic Regions. By Dr. 

GuoRGE Hartwic, Author of “The Sea and its Living Wonders.” 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations. [Ln November. 





NDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of 

Administration in India. By Major George Cuesney, Accomptant- 

General to the Government of India, Public Works’ Department. 8vo, 
with Map, 21s. 


HIG and TORY ADMINISTRATIONS during 

the last THIRTEEN YEARS. By Homersnam Cox, M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Ancient Parliamentary Elections,” “ His- 
tory of the Reform Bills of 1866 and 1867,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


(OMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CONSTI- 
TUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of 
LONDON. By Grorce Norton, formerly one of the Common Pleaders 
of the City of London. Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present 
Time, with a full Inpex. 1 vol. 8ve. [Nearly ready. 


HE LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS 

BACON, including all his Occasional Works. Collected and set 

forth in Chronological Order, with a Commentary, by James SrEppINe, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Vous. IIL. and IV., 8vo, with Portrait, price 24s. 


SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH: being 

Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal 

Collections; with Notes on their Psalms and Hymns. By Jostan 
Mitter, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


ISTORY of ISRAEL. By Herneica Ewaxp, 

Professor of the University cf Géttingen. Translated from the 

German. Edited, with a Preface, by Russent Martineau, M.A. Second 

Edition, in Two Volumes, revised and continued to the time of Samuel. 
[Nearly ready. 


\ EMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister 

Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Prussia 
at the British Court. By his Widow, Baroness Bunsen. With 2 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


HIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max 

Mutter, M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern European Lan- 

guages and Literature in the University of Oxford. Second Edition, 
revised, and with an Index. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. [On November 4. 


ATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. By W. Henry Norrucorr. With 23) Engravings 
on Wood and Steel. 8vo, 18s. 


TAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY 

(Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) for the use of Students and 

Practical Men. By J. Mernirievp, F.R.A.S., and H. Evers. 1 vol. 
8vo. [On Wednesday next, 


K P2t's PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 
A LURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S., and E. Réurie, Ph.D. Vol. I. Lead, Silver, Zine, 
Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, 
Platinum, and Sulphur; with 207 Woodcuts. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


N ITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL 

ASSAYING. Third Edition, in which aro incorporated all the 
late important Discoveries, for the most part rewritten by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo, 28s. 


Og ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
PHYSICS, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated 
and edited by E. Arkiyson, F.C.S., Prof. of Experimental Science, 
R. M. Coll., Sandhurst. Third Edition, enlarged; with 668 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 15s. 


Professor OWEN’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Vol. 
IIT. Mammalia, including Man; with 614 Woodcuts, and copious 
Indexes. Svo, price 3ls Gd. [Jn a few days. 


i EY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA PRI- 
MARIA, Parts I. and Il. By the Editor of the “ Public School 
Latin Primer.” In 1 vol. 12mo, price 5s., to be supplied to School- 


masters and Tutors only, on application to the Publishers. 
[Ne a ly ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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AND HALL’S 


LIST. 





COMPLETION OF THE 


“CHARLES DICKENS EDITION ” 
MR. DICKENS’S WORKS, 


Handsomely printed on toned paper, royal 16mo, with Illustrations. 


The Complete Set of Eighteen Volumes, Roxburghe Binding, price £3 10s. 


VOLUMES AT 8s Ga. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
BLEAK HOUSE, 
LITTLE DORRIT. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


VOLUMES AT 3s. 


OLIVER TWIST. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

AMERICAN NOTES, AND RE- 
PRINTED PIECES. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 

HARD TIMES, AND PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. _ (LER, 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 





NEW NOVELS. 


TRICOTRIN: the Story of a Waif and Stray. A New 
Novel by OurpA. 3 vols. (Shortly. 

A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. (This day. 

LAURA'S PRIDE. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Constant.” 
8 vols. crown 8yo, [This day. 

** BONES and I”’; or, the Skeleton at Home. By Whyte 
MELVILLE. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

NOT TOO LATE. By the Author of ‘‘Only George.” 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 

“The accessory characters, including the benevolent matron of the novel, are 
gracefully sketched, and with their principals, they have the great merit of talking 
and acting in accordance with the ordinary habits of civilized socicty............ * Not 
Too Late’ is not an ambitious work of genius, but it is a pleasant and natural story.” 
—Saturday Reviere, 

“A very simple story, but interesting as @ careful study of character; agreeable 
from the ability with which each actor is brought upon the scene and made to 
exhibit gifts and talents, even faults, foibles, and defects, for our entertainment ; 
amusing as a lively picture of the society in which we live." —Z.caminer. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF “OUIDA'S”" NOVELS. 
IDALIA: a Romance. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHANDOS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Price 2s, the OCTOBER Number of 
Tho FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by John Morley. 


CONTENTS. 
KIRK'S HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD. By E. A. Freeman. 
PALINGENESIS. By Professor H. Morley. 


The TWO SIDES of the RIVER. By William Morris. 

MYSTERY and other VIOLATIONS of RELATIVITY. By Professor Bain. 

LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trollope. 

JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. Part Ill. By the Editor. 

SOCIAL CONDITION and POLITICAL PROSPECTS of the LANCASHIRE 
WORKMEN. By W. A. Abram. 

CRITICAL NOTICES, 

A NEW EDITION of CARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA, called 
FREDERICK the GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Nearly ready, a New 
Edition, in crown 8yo, with Maps. Vols. I. and IL., “ Friedrich till his Accession.” 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. CARLYLES WORKS. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In Two 


Vols., 12s, 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 


With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. In Three Vols., 18s, 


LIVE oF JOHN STIRLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. One 
ce 


ORITIOAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In Four 
ols., 8. 


SARTUS RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. One Vol., 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol., 6s. 
CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. One Vol., 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Vol., 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Goethe. ATranslation. In 


Two Vols., 12s. 





NEW BOOKS. 
UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and Miners. By Jules 


Sm0ntn. With 170° Woodcuts, 16 Plates, richly coloured, and 14 Maps, 

Imperial 8yo. [Jn the press, 
A THEORY of SIGHT; or, How we See, and What we 

See. By H. F. GoBLet. Demy 8vo. [Jn the press. 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the DANUBE. 


By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Jn the press, 


FIVE YEARS within the GOLDEN GATE. By Isabelle 


SAXON. Post 8y¥o. (Jn the press. 


FAIRY RECORDS: Six in Number. By Caroline L. 


Moscrop. Crown 8vo. (n the press, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 
Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count Marrer, 2 vols. post 
8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 

ASUMMER in ICELAND. By Dr. Paijkull, Professor of 
Geology in the University of Upsala, Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 
14s. 

VENEZUELA: Sketches of Life in a South American 
Republic. By E. B. Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S., Author of “ Murray's Handbook of 
India,” &e. Demy 8vo, with Map, 16s, 

PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. From the 
Posthumous Works of R. Keyser, Professor of History at the Royal 
University, Christiania, Norway. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

CHURCH VESTMENTS: their Origin, Use, and Ornament. 


By ANASTASIA DOLBY, formerly Embroideress to the Queen, and Author of 





“Church Embroidery, Ancient and Modern.” Square feap., with Forty Plates 
and large Frontispiece printed in Colours, illustrating “a Pontifical High Mass.” 
21s, 


Also, 
CHURCH EMBROIDERY, ANCIENT and MODERN. By 
A. DoLBY. Square feap., with 20 Plates and handsome Frontispiece, 12s. 
ENGLISH WRITERS, from the EARLIEST PERIOD to 
the PRESENT TIME. By Henry Morey, Professor of English Literature, 
University College, London. Demy 8vo. 
The following Divisions are now ready :— 
THE CELTS AND ANGLO-SAXONS. Part L, Vol. L, 12s. 
FROM THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. Part IL, Vol. L, 10s. 
FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR, Part L, Vol. IL, 12s, 
To be completed in Three Parts. 
TABLES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Henry Morley. 
Part L, containing Three Charts, price 1s 6d, now ready. 
*,* The Charts may be had separately, price 6d each. 
The WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. New 
Edition, imp. 8vo, 2 vols., 21s, 
The LIFE and TIMES of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By 
JOHN Forster. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
The ENGLISH of SHAKESPEARE. By G. L. Craik. 
Post 8vo, Third Edition, 5s. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By G. L. Crark, Post 8vo, Sixth Edition, 2s 6d. 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, for the USE of SCHOOLS of 
ART. By R. Burcnett. Post 8vo, with Lilustrations, Seventh Edition, 7s. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: the Course of Construction 
of Plane Geometrical Figures, with 137 Diagrams. By R. BuRcHETT. Post 

8vo, Tenth Edition, 5s. 
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